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Snapshots really rate 


Its a big thrill to go over pictures of the gang and the sports you've 
shared together. Every pictures a keen record of a good time—of good friends. 
They're fun to take!—and so popular, everyone will be asking for : a aie 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N.Y. 


Kodak Film _ Americas favorite by far 


—the film in the familiar yellow box. 
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All-Americans eat hot Quaker Oats- 


The Giant of the Cereals! 


All-American Swimmer and Film Star 
ESTHER WILLIAMS says: 


"HOT QUAKER OATS 


ALL-AMERICAN ATHLETES like Esther Williams can give 
you a tip! 

This slim-hipped, vivacious mermaid swam her way 
from national aquatic meets to film stardom. Good 
evidence of her talents and enormous energy! 

And Esther knows that hot Quaker Oats is wonderfully 
delicious, wholesome, low-cost nourishment. 

Now, a leading State University has tested 14 nationally 
known breakfast cereals. Both hot and cold. Of various 
shapes and kinds. 

And Quaker Oats was proved to be tops in life- 
giving protein! 

So do as Esther Williams does! Eat creamy-delicious, 
hot Quaker Oats often! It’s the breakfast 
for glowing good looks! 


QUAKER Oats 


sec ESTHER WILLIABAS 0 
MERMAID” 
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Newsmakers 4 


THE BALKY BEY 


SIDI MOHAMMED AL.-AMIN, 
72-year-old Bey of Tunis, is a man of 
many hobbies. He tinkers with his 
2,000 grandfather clocks. He likes to 
experiment with new medicines. try- 
ing them out on members of his 
court. 

An astronomer and astrologer, he 
studies the stars through the several 
powerful telescopes on his palace 
roof, When the stars are in favorable 
positions (according to his astrology 
books ), he practices his favorite 
hobby: insulting the French. 

The Bey did not always dislike the 
French. The French put him on his 
throne in 1943. (The previous Bey 
was chased out for allegedly aiding 
the Nazi Germans, who at that time 
were fighting the U. S. and our allies 
in North Africa, during World 
War II.) . 

Although the Bey is supposedly 
the ruler of Tunisia, France really 
controls the country. Many Tunisians 
want self-government. The spear- 
head of their fight for self-rule is the 
Neo-Destour political party. 

In 1948 the Bey—who would like 
to go down in history as the liberator 
of his people--promised to support 


demanded that 
vovern- 


Neo-Destour. He 
Tunisia should run its own 
ment 

Early in 1952 the French jailed 
Neo-Destour leaders.. The Bey was 
forced to appoint a new cabinet of 
men back French rule. But 
rioting and unrest kept flaring up 
(W.W., Jan. 7, p. 6). Recently the 
Bey said he wanted to fire his pro- 
French cabinet. Instead, the French 
are throwing out hints that they may 
fire Sidi Mohammed if doesn’t “be- 
have.” 


VW ho 


THE SULKY SULTAN 
IN CASABLANCA, French Mo- 


rocco, a French cop whistled down 
a speeding Car. 

“Name?” the cop demanded. 

“Mohammed ben _Joussef.” 
Morocco this name is as common as 
John Smith is here. ) 

“Occupation?” the cop asked. 

“Sultan of Morocco.” 

The unfortunate officer began to 
apologize, but the man behind the 
wheel cut him short. “I know my 
duties,” he said. “Do you know 
yours?” And two minutes later he 
drove off—with a summons. 

The 42-year-old Sultan of Morocco 


(In 


is in somewhat the same boat as the 
Bey of Tunis The Sultan is sup- 
posedly the absolute ruler of his 
country. But actually he has to take 
orders from foreign powers. And like 
Tunisia, Morocco is torn by unrest. 

One difference is that the Sultan's 
kingdom of Morocco is split three 
ways—into a French zone, a Spanish 
zone, and an international zone at 
Tangier. In French Morocco the Sul- 
tan can’t give orders -without ap- 
proval of a French official (the Resi- 
dent General ). 

Most Moroccans are Moslems 
They believe the Sultan—their re- 
ligious leader—is descended from the 
prophet Mohammed, founder of 
their religion 

Ben Joussef became Sultan when 
he was 16. Like the Bey of Tunis, he 
owes his job to the French, who per- 
suaded the Moroccan “Council of 
Wise Men” to elect young ben Yous- 
sef. For years the French and the 
Sultan got along well. 

One day the Sultan fell sick. In the 
hospital he read books about the past 
glories of his country. He demanded 
that the treaty giving France control 
of French Morocco be torn up. 

The French stirred up a tribal re- 
volt in 1951. The Sultan—in danger 
of being driven off his throne—gave 
in. He said he would no longer sup- 
port Istiqlal, the political party that 
demands independence for Morocco. 
“But,” he said, “I cannot forbid. my 
people to think.” 


Wide World photos 


TWO NORTH AFRICAN RULERS go for a ride: Left, the distinguished-looking Bey of Tunis; right, the Sultan of Morocco 
with the French president, Vincent Auriol (extreme right), during a visit by the Sultan to Paris, capital of France. 
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af the News 





INSIDE WORLD WEEK: Formosa prepares for land 
reform (p. 14). Question of reducing gap between Pres- 
ident’s election and inauguration discussed (p. 20). 
WORLD NEWS IN REVIEW (pp. 6-8)—Stalin poses 
as peace-lover in answering newspaperman’s questions; 
Frenchman crosses Atlantic alone in rubber boat; arrests 
follow investigations of union rackets on New York 
waterfront; Maldive Islands become a republic. 


“ELECTRIC CURTAIN”: The U. S. and Canada are 
teaming up to rid the Great Lakes of a disagreeable in- 
truder. It is the sea lamprey, a snake-like fish about a 
foot long. It attaches its mouth, which looks something 
like a suction cup, to another fish and drinks the blood 
of the unwilling host. Nobody knows why they left their 
ocean home, but a few years ago some pioneer lampreys 
swam up the St. Lawrence. River to the Lakes. They 
thrived so well and spread so fast that they have wiped 
out the lake trout fishing industry on Lakes Huron and 
Michigan. Recently the pests invaded Lake Superior. 
The U. S, Fish and Wildlife Service has worked out 
ways to electrocute lampreys during their migrations 
through the streams where they breed. Now the U. S. 
and Canada are writing a treaty. They plan to throw up 
anti-lamprey “electric curtains” in streams on both sides 
of the border in order to save the Great Lakes fishing 
industry. 


AUSSIES AGAIN: Australia won the Davis Cup, 
most prized team trophy in world tennis, for the third 
straight year. Frank Sedgman anid Don McGregor, who 
defeated the U. S, team of Vic Seixas and Tony Trabert, 
were expected to make their debuts this month as pro- 
fessional tennis players. 


WORLD WEEK SALUTES: Tony DeSpirito, 18, of 
Lawrence, Mass., apprentice jockey who set a world’s 
record by riding 389 horse race winners in 1952. 


KEEP YOUR EYES ON: 

JANUARY 20—At noon that day we'll have a new Pres- 
ident. Standing before Chief Justice Fred M. Vinson on 
the front steps of the Capitol, Dwight Eisenhower will 
lay his right hand on the Bible that was pictured on 
last week's “Quick Look” page. He'll swear the Presi- 
dential oath: “I do solemnly swear that I will faithfully 
execute the office of President of the United States and 
will to the best of my ability, preserve, protect, and 
defend the Constitution of the United States.” Then 
he'll give his inaugural address, and ride through packed 
streets to his new home—the White House. About 20,- 
000 troops will march in the inaugural parade. Huncireds 
of jet planes will swoosh overhead. Every state will 
be represented—some by high school bands (among 
these, Joliet, IllL;.Clinton, Miss.; Ponca City, Okla.; 
Dennison, Tex.). A dog team with six huskies will 
“mush” down Pennsylvania Avenue as Alaska’s entry. 
If you can’t be there, you can watch it on TV or 
listen in by radio. 


Wide World photo 


A-B-C-D: Here (obligingly in alphabetic order) are 
the only quadruplets ever drafted into the U. S. Army. 
They all came into the Army together, and this month 
they all came out together—all veterans of Korea. They're 
called the “A-B-C-D quads” because of the initials of 
their first names (left to right): Anthony, Bernard, Carl, 
and Donald Perricone, of Beaumont, Texas. When Car] 
was assigned to the 73rd Tank Battalion of the 7th In- 
fantry Division, the other three asked to join him. Car! 
was gunner for the tank Bernard drove. Anthony drove 
another tank and Donald was assistant driver of an- 
other tank. 


CAREER ENDS: Death came Christmas Eve to E. Eu- 
gene Cox, 72, member of the House of Representatives 
from Georgia since 1925. One result was to increase the 
Republican’s slim majority in the new Congress. Mem- 
bership in the House stands as follows: 221 Republi- 
cans, 211 Democrats, one independent, and two vacancies 
caused by the deaths of Rep. Cox and Rep. Adolph 
Sabath of Illinois, the two top-ranking Democrats on the 
powerful House Rules Committee. 


ENDQUOTE: British Prime Minister Winston Church- 
ill-who was scheduled to pay pre-inauguration calls 
this month on President-elect Eisenhower and President 
Truman—is a statesman who cracks a snappy quip. A 
few examples: (telling his countrymen to learn to get 
along without U. S. aid) “Nobody is going to keep the 
British lion for a pet”; (explaining why he cooperated 
with Soviet Russia to help defeat Nazi Germany during 
World War II) “If 1 were engaged in mortal combat 
with a man-eating tiger, and saw th&t a crocodile was 
ready to bite off the tiger's tail, I should welcome the 
presence of the crocodile, even though I had no partic- 
ular affection ‘for it”; (lecturing the House of Com- 
mons, in his role of historian) “Leave the past to 
history—particularly since J intend to write the his- 
tory myself.” 
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When Stalin Speaks— 


Joseph Stalin, dictator of So- 
viet Russia, has again cast him- 
self in the role of a “lover of 
peace.”’ 

Stalin’s latest maneuver came on 
the eve of Christmas. This time it 
was in the form of a batch of an- 
swers to questions sent to him in a 
letter from James Reston of the New 
York Times. 


Ph se: the beginning of a new year 
and a new Administration in the United 
States, is it still your conviction that the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and 
the United States can live peacefully in 
the coming years? 

Ai believe that war between 
the United States of America and the 
Soviet Union cannot be considered in- 
evitable, and that our countries can 
continue to live in peace. 

Q.—Wherein lie the sources of present 
world contention, in your judgment? 

A.—Everywhere and in everything 
wherever the aggressive actions of the 
policy of the “cold war” against the 
Soviet Union find their expression. 

Q.={Would you welcome diplomatic 
conversations with representatives of 
the new Eisenhower Administration 
looking toward the possibility of a meet- 
ing between yourself and General 
Eisenhower on easing world tensions? 

A.—I regard this suggestion favorably. 

tate you cooperate in any neu 
diplomatic approach designed to bring 
ahout an end to the Korean war? 

A.—I agree to cooperate because the 
U.S.S.R. is interested in ending the 
war in Korea. 


Promptly General Eisenhower 
tossed the ball back to the Soviet 
dictator. The incoming Secretary of 
State, John Foster Dulles, after a 
conference with the President-elect, 
issued the following statement: 

“I have read with interest the pub- 
lished account of Mr. Stalin's views. 
if these mean that Mr. Stalin has 
concrete proposals to make to the 
new Administration after it takes of- 
fice, he can rest assured that they 
will be seriously and sympathetically 
received. 

“Diplomatic or United Nations 
channels of communication are al- 
ways available for such purposes and 
for exchanges of yiews designed to 
find ways to promote peace and in- 
ternational goodwill.” 

Like Mr. Dulles, other leaders of 
the free world challenged the Soviet 
dictator to prove his sincerity by 
deeds—not mere words. 


World 


News In REVIEW 


THE IMPORTANT TRENDS IN A WEEK OF HISTORY 


What's Behind It; Writers and 
newspapermen are constantly send- 
ing questions to Stalin or asking for 
interviews. Usually these requests 
are ignored. Fourteen times since 
World War II, however, Stalin has 
responded with stateinents. The an- 
swers to Reston’s questions con- 
tained little that was new or surpris- 
ing. So the big question is: why did 
Stalin pick this particular time for a 
message to the world? 

Stalin's statements in the past 
were designed for propaganda pur- 
poses. And there is little reason to 
assume that his latest statement was 
any different. 

It came soon after Soviet Russia’s 
opposition in the United Nations 
General Assembly to a proposal by 
india for a Korean truce—a proposal 
backed by all member-nations ex- 
cept the Soviet bloc. 

Observers believe that the true 
purpose of Stalin's latest move was 
to cause confusion and to split the 


Western alliance. A meeting be- 
tween Eisenhower and Stalin—leav- 
ing out Britain and France—would 
certainly be resented by our allies. 

However, just in case Stalin should: 
this time really mean it, the incom- 
ing Eisenhower Administration has 
decided to leave the door open for 
possible negotiations. Many Ameri- 
can experts on Soviet affairs feel 
that, when the West grows strong 
enough, Stalin will want to negoti- 
ate. Maybe the time is now? 


One Man’s Fishing Trip 


One of the longest—and lone- 
somest—transatiantic voyages on 
record ended happily on Christ- 
mas Eve. 

A young French heart specialist, 
Dr. Alain Louis Bombard, 27, had a 
pet theory. He believed that a man 
could live indefinitely on raw sea- 
food—and nothing else. 

Backed by the Monaco Oceano- 


INP photo 


FRIENDSHIP AMBASSADOR to Germany is Miss Ann C. Haeseler, of New 
York shown in the midst of some of her students at a school in Berlin. She is 
one of 19 American teachers now in Germany under the Fulbright teacher- 
exchange program. A German teacher is taking Miss Haeseler’s place at her 
school in New York City. Miss Haeseler says her Berlin students are especially 
interested in U.S. civil rights and states rights problems and in the United Nations. 








graphic Museum, he set out to prove 
his theory. In October he shoved off 
from French Morocco in an inflated 
rubber boat such as, many ships 
carry for emergency use in case of 
shipwreck. Alone, he sailed west- 
ward with the “trade winds”—along 
Christopher Columbus’ route on his 
voyage of discovery of America. 

After 65 days, Bombard reached 
land in the British West Indies. 

How did he live? He caught fish 
and ate it raw, washing it down 
with rainwater and the juices which 
he squeezed out of the fish. Some- 
times he nibbled a handtul of plank- 
ton, the tiny animals and plants that 
float on the surface of the sea. Once 
a passing ship gave him some fresh 
fruit to ease a stomach ache that 
bothered him for a couple of weeks. 

Meanwhile, he passed the long 
days writing music and recording 
scientific observations. 


Crime on the Waterfront 


How can racketeer control of 
the world’s greatest seaport— 
New York—be ended? ~ 

The New York and New Jersey 
crime commissions, law enforcement 
agencies of these two states, and the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation are 
all trying to work out this puzzle. 

The great port of New York has 
750 miles of waterfront in two states 
(New York and New Jersey). The 
port includes 2,000 piers, wharves, 
and bulkheads that handle cargo and 
passengers from 12,000 deep-sea ves- 
sels a year. 

The men who load.and unload the 
cargoes belong to the International 
Longshoremen’s Association, an 
American Federation of Labor 
union. They have no regular work- 
ing hours and no steady jobs. Every 
morning the longshoremen report to 
the docks. Those who want to work 
form a horseshoe-shaped line for 
what is called the “shape-up.” 

The loading and unloading of 
most ships is done under contracts 
between stevedoring companies and 
the companies which operate the 
ships. Representatives of the steve- 
doring companies called “hiring 
bosses,” go to the shape-up and 
select the longshoremen who will 
work that day. For the time they 
work, the longshoremen make $2.37 
an hour. If they aren't chosen from 
the “shape-up,” they get no job and 
no money for the day. Only about 
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“| COVER THE WATERFRONT” 





half the 40,000 longshoremen get 
jobs on an average day. 

In 1951 the Senate Crime Investi- 
gating Committee, headed by Sena- 
tor Estes Kefauver (D., Tenn.), 
looked into reports of corruption on 
the waterfront. Last month the New 
York State Crime Commission picked 
up where the Senators left off. 

In public hearings the New York 
commission turned up evidence that: 

(1) Many New York longshoremen 
are ex-convicts, Many of the piers are 
run by mobsters. They rule long- 
shoremen with guns and brass knué- 
kles and sometimes have injured or 
killed longshoremen who tried to 
bring about reforms. Some high of- 
ficiails in the International Long- 
shoremen’s Association or its local 
units were men with criminal 
records. 

(2) Many stevedoring and ship- 
ping companies actually encourage 
gangster rule of the docks, because 
the mobsters keep the tough long- 


shoremen under control. Many hir- 
ing bosses prefer longshoremen with 
criminal records. The stevedoring 
business is so profitable that the 
stevedoring companies often bribe 
shipping line executives to get con- 
tracts for unloading and loading the 
ships. 

(3) Some city officials have failed 
to prosecute the gangsters. In re- 
turn, political leaders were said to 
have received contributions and a 
share of the profits. These profits in- 
clude “kickbacks”—payment which 
some longshoremen are required to 
make to hiring bosses for the privi- 
lege of being selected to work each 
day. (The usual kickback: $5 a day). 

(4) There was evidence of wide- 
spread theft from ship cargoes, 

Last month the dock investigation 
moved from talk to action. A New 
York dock union leader was_arrested 
on charges of extortion. He alleged- 
ly threatened a strike to force a 
stevedoring firm to employ, as hiring 
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boss, the particular man demanded 
by the union. A New Jersey union 
official was indicted for allegedly ex- 
torting $45,000 to halt a_ strike 
against unloading a shipload of Rus- 
sian furs. Another New Jersey pier 
boss pleaded guilty to perjury, after 
swearing at first that he did not take 
a $2,000 payment from a stevedoring 
company. 

It is on the point of company 
bribes to union officials—which totals 
an estimated $182,000 a year—that 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
moved into the case. Under the 
Taft-Hartley labor act, it is a viola- 
tion of Federal law for a company 
to pay a union that represents the 
company’s workers. 

What's Behind It: Who's to blame 
for the conditions of the waterfront? 
is it the members of the union—not 
all of whom are personally corrupt, 
but who take no steps to rid them- 
selves of gangster domination? (In 
1939, Peter Panto, a Brooklyn long- 
shoreman, planned to revolt against 
the gangsters. He was murdered. 
Testimony before the Crime Com- 
mission indicated that city officials 
had information as to the murderer. 
He was never brought to trial.) 

Is the industry responsible—the 
stevedoring and shipping companies 
that go along in some cases with the 
“shakedown,” rather than risk strikes 
that would keep ships tied up in port? 

Is lack of police vigilance to 
blame? Is it the public officials who 
for a fee, allegedly take no attion 
against the racketeers and actual, 
encourage the mobs to operate? 

Many longshoremen—rebels 
against the present system—say the 
real need is for steady work and 
some sort of job security. These 
longshoremen say that if the shape- 
up was ended, much of the criminal 
control would be broken. Union of- 
ficials and the companies contend 
that the shape-up permits the choos- 
ing of the best workers from the 
group of longshoremen available. 


France Seeks a Premier 


France was looking for a cab- 
inet—again—as we went fo press. 

Premier Antoine Pinay, who had 
held office since March, resigned 
December 23. “I'll never go back to 
that bear cage again,” he said. 

What's Behind It: The “bear cage” 
is the French parliament. It is split 
among several political parties, none 


Wide World photo 


of which have anywhere near a ma- 
jority. In order to stay in office, a 
premier must have the support of a 
group of these parties. To gain this 
support, he must present a compro- 
mise program that fully pleases none 
of the parties. 

After a while some of the parties 
in the group withdraw their support 
and the premier and his cabinet have 
to resign. That has happened 17 
times since France’s liberation from 
the Nazi Germans in 1944. 

France is the “kingpin” in plans 
for European unity. Without a 
premier and cabinet, the nation can- 
not make decisions necessary for 
strengthening and uniting Europe. 
Nor can France act decisively in 
other serious crises now unfolding— 
the war against Communist guerril- 
las in Indo-China, unrest in Morocco 
and Tunisia. 


THE NEWS IN BRIEF 


THE “HUMAN FACTOR”: Some- 
body’s carelessness caused the tragic 
wreck of the U.S. Air Force Globe- 
master last month at Moses Lake, 
Wash. (See last week's issue). The 
Air Force said a crew member moved 
a control handle only halfway from 
its locked position. This opened the 
throttle enough to give power for the 
plane to leave the ground. But wing 


37-inch Army Hairdo 


Walter Israel NeHalsingh (left) is a 
Sikh, a member of a warrior group in 
India whose religion forbids them ever to 
cut their hair. Walter was born in Boston 
while his father was studying at Harvard. 
University. When drafted into the U. S. 
Army~—which insists on short haircuts— 
Walter wrote President Truman asking 
permission to wear his hair long. Result: 
the Army has ruled that Walter—now 
Pvt. NeHalsingh of Aberdeen Proving 
Ground, Md.—can keep his hair 37 inches 
long. Other Sikh traditions require mem- 
bers always to carry a short, dagger-like 
knife, to wear iron bracelets, and to 
carry a special comb. 
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and tail controls remained locked, so 
that the ship could not gain altitude. 


WORLD'S NEWEST REPUBLIC: 
For 800 years a sultan has ruled the 
Maldives, a group of 2,000 islands 
southwest of India and Ceylon in the 
Indian Ocean. The last sultan died a 
year ago. By tradition, only an 
elderly, long-time leader in Maldive 
affairs can be chosen sultan. Premier 
Amin Didi, 41, said he couldn't find 
a candidate. The People’s Council 
agreed to his proposal to make the 
islands a republic, and Amin Didi 
was named first president. The 
change-over took place January 1. 
The British government will, as in 
the past, handle foreign affairs for 
the islands. 


NEW LINK IN NATO CHAIN: 
Three neighbors—all of them un- 
friendly only a few years ago—are 
teaming up to protect one another. 
Yugoslavia, Greece, and Turkey, 
with a total of about 900,000 troops, 
are reported to have agreed in- 
formally to cooperate in defense 
against the armed Communist na- 
tions north and east of them. Greece 
and Turkey belong to the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization. There- 
fore the agreement brings. Yugo- 
slavia part way through the backdoor 
into the NATO defense set-up. 


Quick MZ 
ON THE “ NEWS 


1. Identify: International Longshore- 
men’s Association, the Maldives, Dr. 
Alain Bombard, Antoine Pinay. 

2. Stalin says he (has a new plan 
for ending the Korean War; might take 
part in new efforts to stop the Korean 
War; will sign Korean armistice terms). 
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COURT IN SESSION: Girl who received “ticket for minor violation of school traffic 
code appears before student judges (right) of Maine Township High’s “hot rod” court. 


HOT ROD Court 


NE student in three drives to 
school at Maine Township High 

in Des Plaines, Til. 
Not long ago “hot rodders” were 
a serious problem at the school. 
They disturbed classes by blowing 
horns and “gunning” engines. They 
drove and parked improperly. They 
caused traffic jams. They whizzed 
their cars and motorcycles at top 
speed through the school parking lot. 
“The fact that we escaped a seri- 
ous accident in those days is a mira- 
cle,” says Superintendent H. D. An- 


derson. 


STUDENT COUNCIL ACTS 

Today “hot-rodding” at Maine 
Township High is a thing of the 
past. The students themselves got 
rid of it. Here’s how: 

It all Began when school authori- 
ties turned the problem over to the 
student council. 

First, the council set up a force of 
student traffic police, called “moni- 
tors.” They patrolled parking fields 
and streets near the school. They 
kept watch for speeding, improper 
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parking, and other dangerous prac- 
tices. They warned unsafe drivers to 
drive more carefully. 

Most students heeded the warn- 
ings. But some didn’t. So the council 
expanded the traffic safety program. 

“We'll write down the rules for 
proper driving at the school in a spe- 
cial traffic code,” the council decided. 
“Then we'll have all student drivers 
register their motor vehicles. We'll 
give each driver a ‘license plate’ to 
attach to his vehicle. We'll have the 
monitors issue ‘tickets’ to violators. 
We'll have violators go before a spe- 
cial traffic court composed entirely 
of stadents.” 

“But the plan won't work without 
the students’ approval,” someone 
said. “Let's ask the whole school to 
vote on our plan.” 


STUDENT BODY VOTES 
The students voted—and accepted 
the plan. They agreed to obey the 
new traffic code, report all violations, 
and appear in court if called, 
At first violators laughed when 
they received “tickets” to go to court. 
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GOOD CITIZENS AT WORK 
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But, as one student said later, “They 
found their fellow students could be 
tough—even tougher than a faculty- 
manned court. Those who go to ‘hot 
rod’ court usually decide safety is 
worth-while.” 

Here’s how the “hot rod” court 
works. It has nine judges, all stu- 
dents. The student council appoints 
five of them, including the chief 
judge. The student body elects the 
other four. The court holds sessions 
twice a month, after school. 

The judges decide: cases by ma- 
jority vote. They hand down punish- 
ments aimed to fit the seriousness of 
the “crime.” Minor offenders are 
given a warning. But the court sets 
a scale of fines for more serious 
charges—from 50¢ for parking im- 
properly up to $1.50 for “noisy driv- 
ing” (“hot-rodding” ). 

The court refers frequent offend- 
ers to school authorities for punish- 
ment. The authorities usually forbid 
these culprits to drive to school for 
a certain period. But only a few of- 
fenders have had to be brought be- 
fore school officials. The student 
court has “straightened out” most of 
of the dangerous drivers. 

Today, traffic flow around the 
school is smoother, more orderly. 
Pedestrians walk in greater safety. 


TEEN “TRIALS” 


The U. S. has other traffic courts 
run by teen-agers. There's the 
“Youth Court” in Kansas City, Kan- 
sas. It has 12 members who repre- 
sent four high schools in the city. 
The court holds “trials” for teen- 
agers sent to it by municipal courts. 
The student court has power to rec- 
ommend punishment and to ask par- 
ents of violators to carry out its de- 
cisions. Usually the penalties call for 
“grounding” the offender ( forbidding 
him use of a car) for a few days, 
weeks, or months. 

Teen-agers who break traffic rules 
in Muskegon County, Michigan, are 
sent before a jury their own age. 
Members of the jury are selected 
from civics classes in the county's 
schools. The court is called the 
“County Juvenile Traffic Court.” A 
penalty it often imposes is to demand 
that the culprit write a 500-wds essay 
on traffic safety. All violators must 
attend the Muskegon Police Traffic 
School. 

Teen-agers themselves can help 
solve the problem of careless teen- 
age driving. —Bos STEARNS 
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thousands of years China might al- 
have been on a different planet 
the rest of the world. The Chinese 
skilled farmers; learned a form 
; invented paper, gunpowder, 
; made great works of art; de- 
great religious thought, such as 
and Confucianism. For a long time 
World knew little of this. 
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When Westerners first came to China, 
they were humiliated to have to kowtow 
(bow to the floor) before the Emperor. 
Merchants had te stay in c small part 
of one port (Canton) and could trade 
only with one grafting group of Chinese 
merchants. In the Opium War, 1839- 
42, British troops forced China to let 
Westerners buy and sell more freely. 








learning from the West. Eager 
like Sun Yat-sen studied abroad. 
to demand reforms. The 

failed. In 1900 the Empress 
leading reformers and ordered 


all foreigners in China to be killed. 
, including U. S. 


soldiers, made China apologize and pay 
damages for this futile uprising. 
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a mightier foe— 
in 1931, the Japanese 
of eastern China. The 

Nationalist government moved far in- 
land to Chungking. After Japan's defeat 
War li, the free world hailed 
as a new great power—one of the 
Nations “Big Five’ (with the 

. S., Russia, Britain, and France). 


But in 1912 Sun and other revolution. 
aries (the Kuomintang, or Nationalist, 
party) seized the government and forced 
the Emperor to resign. A ropublic was 
proclaimed. Years of turmoil followed. 
The first president tried to make himself 
emperor. “War lords’ ruled much of 
China like local kings. Soviet Russian 
advisers drilled the Kuomintang army. 





Hope that China would become a power- 
ful pillar of the free world soon faded. 
Civil war with the Communists broke out 
again. In 1946 the U. S$. sent General 
George C. Marshall to try to get the 
Kuomintang and Communists to form a 
joint government. He failed. The Nation- 
alists wrote a new constitution for China 
and Chiang was elected president. 


of a Troubled Century 
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Westerners also forced China to give 
them “‘extraterritoriality” (the right to 
live in China without being subject to its 
laws), “concessions” (areas that Chinese 
could not even enter), “spheres of infiu- 
ence’ (huge regions where certain coun- 
tries claimed control of Chinese re 
sources). The U. S. helped to save China 
from being divided into Western colonies. 











in 1926 China seemed to be at last on 
the threshold of unity. Sun‘s successor, 
Chiang Kai-shek, led armies north to win 
control of most of eastern China. He 
moved the capital from Peiping to Nan- 
king. The next year Chiang ousted his 
Russian military advisers and began a 
long war on the Chinese Communists, 
who had _been allies of the Kuomintang. 














At the time of the Marshall mission the 
Communists held only Manchuria and 
scattered small regions. But in 1948-49 
Communist armies suddenly swarmed all 
over the mainiand of China. Chiang’s 
Nationalist government and most of his 
armed forces fied to Formosa, which is 
now the last stronghold of Nationalist 
China. See p. 14 for story on Formosa. 





An American missionary’s story 


When 


Communism 


Comes 


By BOB STEARNS 


wrt happens when Commu- 
nists take over a country? 

One man who “saw it happen” in 
China is Father Mark Tennien. He 
is one of the Maryknoll Fathers, a 
Roman Catholic missionary organi- 
zation. 

Just a few years ago, there were 
about 8,000 American missionaries— 
Protestant and Catholic—working in 
China. Their missions educated the 
ignorant, healed the sick, and spread 
the Christian faith to about 10,000,- 
000 Chinese. 

Fewer than a thousand mission- 
aries are still on the mainland of 
China. China’s new Communist gov- 
ernment has driven out most of them, 
including Father Tennien—but let 
him tell the story as he told it to me. 

“My mission was in southern Chi- 
na, the last region to fall to the Com- 
munists,” he said. “Their armies 
marched into our village in late 
1949.” 


COMMUNIST PROMISES 


“What did the Communists do 
when they came?” I asked. 

“At first, they promised land. re- 
forms, elections, and lower taxes. 
Many who had fled returned to the 
village. People said, “These Commu- 
nists aren’t so bad after all.’ Then the 
net began to tighten. Each day 
brought new regulations—travel per- 
mits for every trip, reports to the 
police on every household guest, and 
so on. Spies reported the names of 
villagers who opposed communism— 
and they began to disappear. 





Unusvel words in this issue are defined and 
pronounced on page 29. 


Maryknol! photo 


MISSIONARY AT WORK: Father Tennien (right) tells 
an old Chinese village leader about Christianity. 


“Then came the taxes—three times 
higher than under the previous gov- 
ernment. The first tax took half the 
food supply farmers had stored to 
feed their. families till the summer 
harvest. That winter the people had 
to dig up roots and cook dogs, cats, 
and rats in their struggle to live.” 


“LAND REFORM” 


When the Korean War began, the 
local government got orders to con- 
fine all missionaries to their houses 
under armed guard. From his 
“prison” room at the mission, Father 
Tennien watched the Communists 
put through their so-called “land re- 
form” program. All meetings were 
held in the mission chapel. 

“Each person was ordered to de- 
clare how much land he owned. The 
rule was that each landowner could 
keep enough land to sow 60 pounds 
of rice grain. Such a plot can pro- 
duce food for two persons—if they 
live skimpily. If a person owned any 
more land than that, it was taken 
away and divided among those who 
had no land. 

“There were a few wealthy land- 
owners who rented out farms. These 
men were thrown into jail. Commu- 
nists asked for accusations against 
them. Then, before a ‘people’s court’ 
composed of all the villagers, a Com- 
munist leader read out the accusa- 


CHINA UNIT 


tions—charges of cheating, oppres- 
sion, and so forth. After each charge, 
he shouted to the mob: ‘Is that just? 
What punishment?” 

“Sometimes the accusations 
whipped the mob into a frenzy. Then 
the mob shouted for the death pen- 
alty. Four landlords were beaten and 
shot to death in my village. They 
never got a chance to say a word in 
their own defense—and no one else 
dared to speak up, either.” 

“And what happened to you?” I 
asked. 

“After several months I, too, was 
thrown into jail. Then abqut a year 
ago, I was ordered to leave China— 
to end my life’s work of 20 years 
there.” 

The veteran missionary said the 
Communists allow some churches to 
stay open—if the members are care- 
ful not to oppose communism. 

I asked if friendship for America 
still lived in the hearts of the Chinese 

ple. 

“Yes! I found it in one person after 
another, right up to my very last 
days in China.” 


NEW CHINA POLICY? 


Can America take advantage of 
that lingering friendship? Will the 
Eisenhower Administration bring a 
new U. S. policy toward China? 

The outgoing Trumah Administra- 
tion adopted a wait-and-see, “let-the- 
dust-settle” policy after the Commu- 
nists conquered China. The cam- 
paign platform of the Republican 
party last fall said: “We shall end 
neglect of the Far East.” Keep your 
eyes on Washington tu see what the 
Republicans will do about China. 





Russia’s Junior Partner 


T'S behind the Bamboo Cur- 
tain? 

“Bamboo curtain” is the nickname 
sometimes given to the wall! of bar- 
riers and guards, travel and informa- 
tion restrictions, that surrounds Red 
China. 

The “bamboo curtain” is some- 
thing like the so-called “iron curtain” 
around Communist countries of Eu- 
rope. Both “curtains” are intended to 
keep out Western people and ideas 
The “curtains” also keep the insiders 
in. In that way they won't travel 
around picking up anti-Communist 
ideas. 

In 1948-49 Chinese Communist 
armies swept over the mainland of 
China. On September 21, 1949, the 
Communists proclaimed a new gov- 
ernment, the “People’s Republic of 


China.” Its capital city is Peiping. 

The Chinese Communist party 
(with about 6,000,000 members) 
rules Red China’s 460,000,000 peo- 
ple. Communists hold all top posts 
in the government and the armed 
forces. Head boss is Mao Tse-tung, 
chairman of the People’s Council. 
Chou En-lai is premier. 

The Chinese Communists say 
they're going to build a “new China”: 
industrialized, powerful—and under 
strict Communist rule. Here’s how 
they're going about it: 

“BRAIN WASHING”: The Com- 
munists aim to change even the 
thoughts of the Chinese people—and 
in a hurry, too. This “re-thinking 
course” is called hsi nao (“washing 
the brain”). Many Chinese are forced 
to confess publicly all anti-Commu- 


nist thoughts and to promise to give 
them up forever. 

After “brain washing” comes “brain 
changing”—that is, special courses in 
communism. Those that don’t “wash” 
or “change” fast enough may be 
jailed, executed, or sent to slave 
labor camps. Recently labor union 
officials of the free world estimated 
that Red China has about 1,500,000 
slave laborers. 

“TIGER-HUNTING”: Not many 
private-enterprise businessmen are 
left in China. Recently the Commu- 
nists led a campaign—called a “tiger 
hunt”—against those Chinese who 
are still trying to run a_ business. 

Businessmen had to make public 
confession of their “crimes.” Those 
who didn’t, and many of those who 
did, had to pay heavy fines. Some 
businessmen were driven to commit 
suicide. 

FIVE-YEAR PLANNING: Russia 
and other Communist countries make 
long-range “Five-Year Plans” for pro- 
ducing everything from shoes to 
steel. This year Red China is starting 
its own “Five-Year Plan.” The Com- 
munists say they'll build up industry. 
(Industrial production, never large 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Biack Star 
ANTI-AMERICAN propaganda in Red China: Boy dressed in 
mock “Uncle Sam” costume carries machine pistol and wears 
hat saying (in Chinese): ‘My business is making war.’ Note at 
right the ‘red star’ of communism, with picture of Mao Tse-tung. 


RED CHINA: rising power in Asia —> 


RED CHINA’S STRENGTH: 

“Human Sea”—A fifth of the world’s people live in China— 
largest in population of all nations. This “human sea” pro- 
vides the raw material for the world’s largest army (close to 
5,000,000 troops). 

“Enormous Room”—China sprawls over an area of about 
3,400,000 square miles. In size, China ranks third among 
nations (after Russia and Canada). China’s “Wild West” is 
a land of rugged highlands, slashed by rushing rivers, includ- 
ing the Yangtze, Asia’s mightiest river. Most Chinese live 
in the east near the mouths of the big rivers. There floods 
have built up vast level plains of fertile soil—China’s “good 
earth” for farming. 

“Good Earth”—Most Chinese are farmers. China is one of 
the world’s leading producers of rice, cotton, wheat, millet, 
barley, corn, sweet potatoes, sugar cane. 

“Miner’s Bonanza”—China has some of the biggest and 
best coal and iron deposits in the world; rich veins of 
tungsten and antimony; copper, lead, zine, tin, mercury 
wolfram. 


RED CHINA’S WEAKNESSES: 

Most of China’s minerals lie untouched, unmined. There 
is little industry. Most Chinese cannot read or write. They 
till the soil with ancient hand tools. China’s food output is 
huge—yet not enough to feed the “human sea.” And roads 
and railroads are too few to bring food in time of famine 
from regions with rich crops to places where food is needed. 
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NATIONALIST CHINA 


Fortress Formosa 


Froamoss (see maps, page 13) is 
a fortress in the sea. 

It's also a big question mark of 
U, §. foreign policy—one of many 
problems waiting for the Eisenhower 
Administration. 

“Formosa” is a Portuguese word. 
Four centuries ago sailors from Port- 
ugal—first Europeans to see the 
island—caught a glimpse of its 
rugged. wooded shores. “Formosa 

( beautiful ),” they cried. 

The Dutch held the isiand for a 
while. Pirates drove them out. Later, 
Chinese settlers began to pour in. In 
1895, after defeating China in war, 


Japan took Formosa. 
The Japanese turned Formosa 


(“Taiwan,” to the Chinese and Jap- 
anese ) into a “treasure island.” They 
built watetpower plants, factories, 
mines, highways, railways, hospitals. 
They showed the Formosans better 
farming methods and sent them to 


This wasn't done for Formosa’s 
benefit. It was done to provide food, 
minerals, and other goods for Japan. 

During World War II, U. S. bomb- 
ings wrecked much of Formosa. 
Aver Jopens defeat, the island was 
turned over to China. 

Japan's rule had been harsh—but 
China’s at first was just as bad. Na- 
tionalist officials looted Formosa’s 
riches and oppressed the people. 
When Formosans revolted, in 1947, 
Nationalist troops killed 10,000 of the 
islanders. 

Then came the Nationalist defeat 
on the mainland (see page 10). Two 
million refugees rushed to Formosa 
in 1949—adding to the burdens of 
the 8,000,000 Formosans. 

That's where Uncle Sam came in. 

In 1950 the Korean War broke out. 
President Truman sent the U. S. 
Seventh Fleet to patrol Formosa’s 
shores. The fleet had two jobs: (1) 


to drive off any Communist invasion 


Black Star photo 


OLD AND NEW on Formosa: Drawn by a water buffalo, a cart loaded with rocks 
for rebuilding an airfield passes a C-46 plane. The camel indicates that the plane flew 
supplies ‘over the hump” of mountains between Burma and China in Worlg War Il. 


OUR FRONT COVER shows a young 
Chinese Nationalist fighter pilot. He 
stands beside a plane with the “white 
sun” symbol adopted in 1906 by Sun 
Yat-sen (see fourth panel, page 10) for 
his revolutionary movement. The sym- 
bol appears on the flag of the Republic 
of China (fifth panel, page 10). The 
12 points stand for the 12 two-hour 
periods of the day and symbolize the 
progressive and enterprising spirit 
which Dr. Sun desired for China. Black 


Star photo. 


attempt; (2) to keep the Nationalists 
from invading -the mainland of 
China. 

By this “two-way neutralizing,” 
our Government hoped to prevent 
another war from breaking out in 
the Pacific region. (The one in 
Korea was enough.) And if Red 
China captured Formosa, armed 
communism would threaten the free 
world’s defense line in the Pacific. 

Uncle Sam still stands guard over 
Formosa. The Reds have never tried 
to invade the island. 

Meanwhile, a better day is dawn- 
ing for Formosans. With the help of 
supplies and expert advisers from 
the U. S., the Nationalists are re- 
building the island. Electricity out- 
put is now six times what it was at 
the end of World War II. Pigs (chief 
source of meat on Formosa) have in- 
creased by a third in the past couple 
of years. Last year’s rice crop set a 
record—1,500,000 tons. 


LAND REFORM 


Land reform is the next item on 
the program. At present two out of 
every three Formosan farmers own 
no land at all. This month the Na- 
tionalist parliament is expected to 
approve a plan to buy half a million 
acres from big landowners. Landless 
farmers will be allowed to buy par- 
cels of this land on the installment 
plan (10 years to pay). 

Boss ‘of Formosa’s government, and 
of the Nationalist army, is 64-year- 
old Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek. 
His critics claim that he runs the 
island like a “police state.” For- 
mosans have little say in government. 

Chiang’s defenders reply that For- 
mosans aren't ready for self-govern- 
ment yet, and that strict military rule 
is necessary as long as there is danger 
of invasion. 

Chiang’s soldiers aren't idle. 
They're training hard, with the help 
of U. S. officers. The United States 
is sending military aid—arms, guns, 

(Continued on page 24) 
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This page is Part 1 of Semester Review Test. Part 2 is on pages 
16-17. Part 3 is on page 18. Total score for all four pages, 100. 


Semester Review Test 





Answer No. IV (chart interpretation) and any other TWO groups of 
questions. Total for this page, 30. 


|. KNOW YOUR WORLD LEADERS 


In the space before each name in Group A, write the 
number (from Group B) of the country or organization 
which he heads. Each counts 1. Total 10. 





Group A Group B 
a. Mao Tse-tung 1. Mexico 
_b. Chiang Kai-shek 2. Greece 
__c. Adolfo Ruiz Cortines 8. U.N. Genl. Assembly 
—__d. Mohammed Naguib 4. Red China 
_.e. Mohammed Mossadegh 5. Yugoslavia 
__f. Marshal Tito 6. Nationalist China 
g. Lester Pearson 7. Italy 
h. Konrad Adenauer 8. West Germany 
__i. Alcide de Gasperi 9. Iran 
__j. Alexander Papagos 10. Egypt 


ll. AMERICAN PROBLEMS 
If the statement is true or- false, write T or F in the 
space in front of the statement. If it is an opinion, write 
O. Each counts 2. Total 10. 
__l. The United States should reduce its tariffs. 
_2. The electoral college vote does not always reflect 
the popular vote for President accurately. 


Questions are based on material in World Week during 
the current semester to date. Answers in Teacher Edition. 


__3. The United States is the only nation that knows 
how to make an atomic bomb. 

—. The U. S. would make more friends abroad if it 
spent more money on propaganda. 

—5. The U. S. President should take office immediately 
after his election. 


lll, THE WORLD’S PROBLEMS 


You can improve this paragraph. Cross out 10 errors 
and write in margin word or phrase that will make each 
statement right. Each counts 1. Total 10. 


On a very quick round-the-world trip I picked up 
the following fascinating misinformation: China is rep- 
resented in the United Nations by the Chinese Com- 
munists. Red China, by the way, has troops in the 
south part of the peninsula of Korea, but the Chinese 
Nationalist government occupies the mainland of China. 
Point Four, I heard, is a Russian project aimed at low- 
ering living standards in many countries. Speaking of 
Russia, while I was there. I learned that the Russian 
prime minister, Winston Churchill, is a member of the 
Liberal political party. It seems that France wants to 
control the Saar on account of its diamond mines. When 
I returned to the United States, I was surprised to learn 
that Richard Nixon had been elected President and 
Adlai Stevenson, Vice-President. 
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WORLD’S LAND AND HUMAN RESOURCES AND PRODUCTION OF KEY INDUSTRIAL MATERIALS 
MAT PER CENT OF WORLD TOTAL: Ei] United States [2] Other Non-Commurist areas BAA USSR. MBM Other Communist areas 
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iV. TWO WORLDS OF 1953 


Fill in the-correct answer from information in the 
chart. Write “NS” if the chart does not give sufficient 
information to fill the blank. Underline correct phrase 
in parentheses in No. 5. Each counts 2. Total 10. 

1. The percentage of the world’s population that lives 


in non-Communist areas is 


2. The U. S. produces about 
much coal as the Soviet Union. 


times as 





















Chart from New York Times 


3. The U. S. produces about per cent 
of the world’s steel. 
4. The U. S. produces about ____"____ barrels of 


petroleum per day. 


5. The general impression I get from the chart is that 
the free world is (weaker than, stronger than, about 
equal to) the Communist world in land and human re- 
sources and in production of industrial materials. 

Score for page 15 
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# WE WORK HARD 
AMD ARE CAREFUL 
WE CAN GET 
A BIGGER ONE 
in 1954 








INP photo 


Wide World photo 


artis & Ewing phote 


Score 2 for each correct answer. 
Total for pages 16-17: 50 points 


1 NEW CONGRESS: The 88rd 

*" Congress is the first Congress 
since 1947-48 to be controlled by the 

EB ES party. A good 
title for this cartoon might be 
(underline correct answer): “The 
GOP wants more in Fifty-four”; “The 
New Deal will march on”; “Can we 
cut the cost of government?” 


NEW ADMINISTRATION: 
* These men take office January 20 
(left to right): 


Cniies Wi 
as Secretary of _____ 


og |} Se 


TD cepentemnapntiepcitgpeinipargimmctnbeiiene 


De UNO il th 


as Secretary of —_-_ 


BIG TWO OF LABOR: Will 

* 1953 bring the reunion of the 

two biggest U. S. labor organizations? 

Both are led by new presidents (left 
to right): 


George M 





of the fae 
(known as the AFL); and Walter 





eee oF . of 





the __ 
(known as the CIO). 





4 EUROPEAN UNITY: Here is 


Robert Sheena 
The coal-stee] pool now operating in 
Europe is called by his name. He 
backs the European Defense Com- 
munity, the purpose of which is 
(underline correct answer): To at- 
tack Russian satellites; to unite the 
armies of six Western European na- 
tions; to abolish U. S. military aid. 


United Press photo 


5 NEW QUEEN: This radiant 
young woman is a new monarch, 


salen II of : 
If you go to her country early next 
June you might (just possibly) get 
close enough to see something of her 
coronation ceremony as queen. 





Wids World pinto 


B WHO'LL REPLACE HIM? This 


Norwegian, Trygve ________, 
is ‘the first and only Secretary Gen- 





eral the 
has ever had. Will this world organi- 
zation, startled by his recent resig- 
nation, find someone to take his 
place as chief executive officer? 
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7 STRUGGLE IN THE FAR EAST: When will peace 

come to this war-torn peninsula, —___P 
Will truce negotiators make progress in ‘53 toward 
overcoming the remaining obstacle preventing an armis- 
tice—this obstacle being (underline correct answer ): 
bombing of Red China; exchange of prisoners; admis- 
sion of Russia to the United Nations? 














9 MOSLEM WORLD: What's cooking? The trouble 


in [ran is over the former British-owaed 
industry, seized some time ago by the Iranian govern- 
ment. Egypt and Britain are trying to work out an 


agreement on the future of the Anglo-Egyptian om? 


___.. Native leaders demand more self-govern- 


ment in Tunisia, a region controlled by 


Your Eyes On... 














Buffalo Evening News 


3 ATOMIC WEAPONS: The cartoonist—-who may 

* have been reading about the hydrogen bomb tests 
at Eniwetok last November—is trying to say (underline 
correct answer): The H-bomb is a vastly greater men- 
ace to mankind even than the A-bomb; The United Na- 
tions has succeeded in putting atomic weapons under 
strict international control; Scientists say it is impossible 
to make an H-bomb. 


INP photo 


1 AFRICAN RACE PROBLEMS: Underline the 

"statement that best states a cause of the situation 
shown in the photo above: India protests against the 
way the Union of South Africa treats people of Indian 
descent; The Malan government of South Africa is try- 
ing to write its apartheid policy into law; The U. N. 
wants South Africa to turn over South-West Africa as a 
U. N. trust territory. 


Score for pages 16-17 
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6CALE OF MILES 


A Look 
at Africa 


Answer either Group A or Group 8B. 
Each counts 2. Total 20. ("'No.” or 
“number” refers to number on map.) 


A. Physical Geography 
1, Arrange Numbers 3, 5, 


above sea level( from highest to lowest) — 
2. If you flew by the shortest route from I eopoldv ille 


and 9 in order of elevation 


to Lagos, you would travel about ______ miles and 


go in a generally. direction. 
Sp. Se oe 


ore of. 


marks (a) a Belgian colony rich in the 





(raw material for atomic en- 
ergy), and (b) the mighty..________ River. 
4, No._._.._is in the western part of a huge desert 


known as the 


B. Political hidirighy 


1, The black areas are the only 
on the continent of Africa. 





~- L944... 
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2. Mau Mau terrorists have been making trouble in 


—______(No._____), a colony belonging to is 


8. A U. S. source of rubber and iron is 
Saree 


4. No. — is a French-controlled 
region of North Africa where native demands for more 
self-government have led to unrest and riots. 


5. No. 7 is the Coast colony, where native 
Africans are getting a chance at self-government. 
6. Britain’s largest colony, in population, is No. 8, 





a nation founded by ex-slaves from U. S. 


eee, 





Score for page 18 





Total score for semester test_____, 
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Business leaders answer youth’s question: When you ask for a job, 


Does Your High School Record COUNT? 


S YOUR high school record impor- 

tant when you go job-hunting? 

Should you go out for sports and 
other extra-curricular activities in 
high school? If you take after-school 
and summer jobs, will that help you 
in the business world? 

Looking for answers to questions 
like these, the ninth grade American 
Culture class at College High School, 
Montclair (N. J.) State Teachers Col- 
lege, decided to write to leading 
businessmen. 

Here are the questions—and some 
of the answers received: 


Question: Is a teen-ager’s high 
school record important when it 
comes to getting a beginning job? 
Does the student with a “B” aver- 
age have a better chance to suc- 
ceed in the business world than 
does the student with a “C” aver- 
age? 

“Practically all companies inter- 
ested in obtaining high grade young 
people check to determine the high 
school record of applicants in whom 
they are interested. An applicant's 
scholastic record is a rather reliable 
indicator of the type of work for, 
which he or she may be best fitted.” 

New Jersey Bell Telephone Co. 


“Discriminating employers seek 
students who have attained the bet- 
ter scholastic records.” 

The Chase National Bank 


“In general, the student with a “B’ 
average has more chance of success 
than a student with a ‘C’ average, if 
for no other reason than that it shows 
certain traits which will be useful in 
husiness life. 

“While a person is in high school, 
he has a job to do; his job is to get 
as much as he can out of his school 
experience, and to turn in a credit- 
able performance. If he {or she) 
goes through with a ‘C’ average, it is 
either because he is not applying 
himself to that job, is of only aver- 
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age intelligence, or is a person who 
is contented with an average per- 
formance. Whichever of these is the 
case, it is not a quality which makes 
for success in business.” 


The Procter & Gamble Co. 


Question: How important is it 
to go out for sports and other 
extra-curricular activities? 

“Extra-curricular activities, I be- 
lieve, are all-important to any stu- 
dent who wants to be a leader later 
on. 


Henry Ford, II, Ford Motor Co. 


“Taking part in a reasonable num- 
ber of activities tends to indicate a 
well-adjustéd student, someone who 
enjoys being with others and gets 
along well with his fellows, An em- 
ployer is interested in that, since any 
kind of job involves getting along 
with other human beings.” 

International Harvester Co. 


“The sports and other activities in 
high school are a measure of the 
breadth of your interests and of your 
ability to get along with others.” 

The Dow Chemical Co. 


Henry Ford I! (left), president of Ford Motor Co., 


Charles E. Wilson 


Question: Does a successful rec- 
ord of having after-school and 
summer jobs help the beginner in 
the business world? If so, how 
much? 


“Yes. Work outside of classes is an 
indication of ambition and willing- 
ness to work and is important.” 

Charles E. Wilson, incoming De- 
fense Secretary (recently presi- 
dent of General Motors Corp.) 


“Very important. It indicates 
whether or not he is ambitious and 
desirous of going up the rungs of the 


ladder.” 
Warner-Hudnut, Inc. 


“Yes. It gives an opportunity to 
evaluate the type of work best liked 
and would certainly be of assistance 
in coming to a conclusion as to the 

(Continued on page 27) 


Ford News Bureau 
lates Dion Markle, 16, 


congratu 
of Detroit, Mich., a national winner in the Ford 1951 industrial Arts Awards. 
Center, Richard E. Giebel, Markle’s printing instructor at Cass Technical High. 





A PRO-CON DISCUSSION 


The Presidential Gap 


“NOT EASY 
TO BRIDGE 
THE GAP“ 


Dorman H. Smith in Detroit News 


0” TM® first Tuesday after the 
first Monday in November of 
every fourth year, the voters elect 
a President. He takes office January 
20 of the next year. 

Nobody pays much attention to 
this 11-week gap if the President has 
been reelected or if his successor is 
a man of the same party. 

But this year many people have 
been worrying about that gap. For 
the first time in 20 years, the nation 
is switching over to control by a 
different political party. The new 
Republican-run Congress is already 

‘in office (WW, Jan. 7, p. 9). But the 
new President, Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, won't take over the Presi- 
dency from Harry Truman, Demo- 
crat, until January 20. 

Is the 1l-week “Presidentia] gan” 
too big? Should the new President 
take office promptly after his elec- 
tion? Here are the arguments of 
those who say— 


YES! 


1. A “lame duck” administra- 
tion half-paralyzes the Govern- 
ment. 

“Lame duck” is a slang,term for 
an officeholder whose term hasn't 
expired—although his successor has 
already been elected. Like the barn- 
yard fowl for which he’s named, the 
political “lame duck” flounders 


around helplessly. The Democratic 
Truman Administration knows that 
any step it takes is likely to be over- 
ruled by the new Administration. 
The Republican Congress is hostile. 
One political writer said that the 
real capital of the U. S. right now 
is the Commodore Hotel — Eisen- 
hower's headquarters in New York 
City. But the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration can't act. It isn’t in office. 
Our leadership in the free world 
was never at a lower point. The 
U. N. General Assembly could do 
little without knowing the new Ad- 
ministration’s policies, and finally 


adjourned until after the Eisenhower , 


inauguration. The North Atlantic 
Treaty Council meeting in Decem- 
ber couldn't take any effective ac- 
tion. And then there was that comic- 
tragic “MacArthur plan” squabble. 
Genera] MacArthur said he knew 
how to end the Korean war. He 
wouldn't tell President Truman, sup- 
posedly his commander-in-chief. But 
he did tell General Eisenhower— 
who isn’t President yet. 

The Truman Administration pre- 
pared the budget for the next fiscal 
year and hands it to Congress this 
week. General Eisenhower, as Pres- 
ident, can propose changes in the 
budget, but he probably wouldn't 
have time to make drastic changes 





Unusual words in this issue are defined and 
pronounced on page 29. 


Should We Shorten the Time 
Between the President's Election 


and Inauguration? 


and still get-the budget passed by 
the June 30 deadline. 

We can't afford the “gap” in 
critical times like these. The Com- 
munists aren’t waiting. Events are 
moving fast in Africa and the Middle 
East. The U. S has urgent decisions 
to make. We're letting down our 
allies in the free world by permitting 
things to drift. 

We have had warnings. After 
election day in 1860, “lame duck” 
President James Buchanan let the 
South drift toward secession. Presi- 
dent Lincoln found it was too late 
to prevent the break-up of the Union 
when he took office. Ex-President 
Hoover blames his successor, Frank- 
lin Roosevelt, for not aiding Hoover's 
efforts in late 1932 and early 1933 
for recovery from the great business 
depression. But Roosevelt — very 
properly—refused to take responsi- 
bility when he had no power to 
govern. 


2. Other countries avoid this 
switch-over gap. 

Take the case of Britain. In July, 
1945, leaders of the World War II 
allies were meeting at Potsdam, try- 
ing to settle Europe's future. On 
July 23 British Prime Minister 
Winston Churchill flew home to a 
general election, held on July 25. 
The voters turned out Churchill's 
Conservative party and put in the 
rival Labor party. On July 29 
Clement Attlee, new Labor prime 
minister, was on his way to Potsdam. 
The conference—and the world—did 
not have to wait and wonder what 
the new British administration 


would do. 


3. We can shorten the gap, as 
we have done once before. 


The U. S. Constitution—written in 
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a day when travel was slow- and 
problems fewer than today—orig- 
inally set Inauguration Day on 
March 4. Finally people realized 
that America must be ready to act 
swiftly on today’s swift-moving 
problems. In 1933 the Twentieth 
Amendment, changing the date to 
January 20, was ratified. 

Now it’s time for another amend- 
ment to move the date up to No- 
vember 15 or at least December 1. 


Those who oppose a change of 
date say: 


lL. The “gap” hasn’t caused any 
great harm. 


We've lived with it for 164 years. 
The nation has gotten along all right. 
Why change the Constitution be- 
cause of one temporary situation that 
has only arisen once in 20 years? 

The programs of the two major 
U. S. political parties, especially in 
foreign affairs, are not very different. 
The free world need not worry that 
a change of administration will 
greatly change U. S. policies. 

A Constitutional amendment to 
change the inauguration date would 
have to be passed by both houses 
of Congress and three fourths of the 
states. That’s not easy. 


2. The new President needs 
time to think about and prepare 
for his job. 

The success of an administration 
depends largely on the men who get 
the facts for the President, advise 
him, and carry out his orders. He 
must pick these people with care. 
It can’t be done overnight. It can’t 
be done before election, or the peo- 
ple will suspect the President of 
making deals to buy support in the 
election. 

The President—and his cabinet 
members and key aides—need time 
to study the problems of their new 
jobs. The so-called “gap” gave Eisen- 
hower a chance to select his top men 
carefully, to make an on-the-spot 
check of the Korean war, and to 
talk at length with his chief cabinet 
appointees aboard the _ cruiser 
Helena in the Pacific. Secretary of 
State-designate John Foster Dulles 
said the Helena conferences “will 
pay dividends to the American peo- 
ple for years to come. ... We have 
been able in this time to form the 


framework of the new Administra- 
tion policy and we all know the di- 
rection we are going and the goals 
we are aiming at.” 


3. American “horse-sense” is 
working out a way to “bridge the 


gap.” 

See what President Truman and 
President-elect Eisenhower have 
done: 

(1) Right after election they con- 
ferred on U. S. problems. 

(2) With Truman’s cooperation, 
“Ike” assigned Joseph M. Dodge to 
observe budget preparation and 
former Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, 
Jr., as contact man for other Govern- 
ment departments. 

(3) Eisenhower cabinet appoint- 
ees conferred with the present heads 
of the departments they'll supervise. 
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(4) President Truman supplies 
his successor with a flow of reports 
on secret matters. The President also 
prepared for Eisenhower a three- 
volume “briefing handbook” cover- 
ing all U. S. domestic and foreign 
policies. 

(5) President-elect Eisenhowe: 
made statements to show his po- 
sition, where this was necessary in 
vital world problems. For instance 
he upheld the U. S. position against 
forcing Korean war prisoners to re 
turn home against their will. 

In other words, the incoming and 
outgoing Administrations have set 
up ways to cooperate and exchange 
information. If a real crisis should 
require it, they could act swiftly 
and together. We can bridge the 
“gap” without amending the Con- 
stitution. 








‘ 
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“GOOD PLACE TO BURY THE HATCHET” 





Gay Head 


Q. Some of the most popular kids 
in our class go eround together all 
the time. I'd like to get into their 
gang, but they don't pay any atten- 
tion to me. How can I get them to 
like me? 


A. Why do you want to join this 
particular “gang”? Because you'd 
like to share their interests—or be- 
cause you'd like to share their popu- 
larity? Why won't they take you in? 
Because they're snobs—or because 
something’s wrong with you? What 
kind of crew is this “gang”—a natural 
and open group of friends, or a 
closed clique of “big wheels” who 
want to associate only with other 
“big wheels”? If you answer these 
questions carefully, you'll know 
which of the following solutions to 
choose. 

Solution A: Suppose the “gang” 
is a group of pals who have wonder- 


ly Head 


ful times together, but who may not 
be able to see that you have any- 
thing to contribute to their doings. 
If this is the case, work toward be- 
coming the kind of person who does 
have something to contribute. Be 
friendly to everyone—not just the 
people you want to impress. Join 
the teams and clubs that interest 
you. Volunteer for class committees 
and clean-up squads. You can’t bor- 
row popularity; you have to earn it. 
And if you cheerfully contribute 
your share to school activities and 
lend an enthusiastic hand in class 
projects, youll be “earning your 
stripes” in the best possible way. 
Solution B: Now, suppose the 
“gang” is a clique, and not just an 
ever-widening circle of friends. In 
that case, steer clear of them! A 
clique is a closed group, and its 
members become dull because they 
refuse to admit new people with new 


interests. Such groups have packed 
their welcome mat away in moth- 
balls. If this is true of the “gang” 
that's spurning you, put out your 
own welcome mat—elsewhere! 


Q. A friend of mine has invited 
me to her birthday party, and says 
it's okay if I bring a date. My prob- 
lem is: Should I tell him to bring her 
a birthday present too, or should just 
I bring one? 


A. Since the girl who’s giving the 


‘ party is your friend, you'll probably 


want to give her a birthday present. 
However, unless your date is a friend 
of hers too, there’s no reason why he 
should take her a gift. After all, 
she invited you to her party, but you 
invited your date! 

If the boy doesn’t know your 
party-giving friend, you don’t even 
have to mention to him that the oc- 
casion is her birthday. If he does 
know her, you might tell him the 
party is a birthday celebration, but 
don’t say that you think he should 
bring a present. 


If you have a question which 
you would like to have answered 
in “Ask Gay Head,” send it to: 
Gay Head, World Week, 351 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 





Help Yourself? 


Gus was worried. He had a movie 
date with Judy for the next night 
and all that was left of his allow- 
ance was one thin dime. How was 
he going to get hold of some money 
in time for his date? Dad would ex- 
plode if he asked for another ad- 
vance on his allowance, and there 
wasn't enough time to earn a couple 
of bucks before Zero Hour. Life 
looked pretty grim. 

Suddenly he had an idea. What a 
fool he was not to have thought of it 
sooner! As treasurer of the school 
Dramatics Club, all he had to do was 
to borrow money from the cash he'd 
just collected in payment for the 
Dramatics “Club play tickets. He 
could pay it back as soon as Dad 
gave him next week's allowance and 


everything would be fine. His prob- 
lems were over. 


1. Was Gus stealing? Suppose you 
were entrusted with the care of other 
people’s money. Would you ever 
have the right to use it for your own 
purposes? Would it depend on how 
much you borrowed? Would it make 
any difference if you paid it back 
within a few days (or weeks )—and 
nobody knew about it, or lost any- 
thing because of it? In return for 
your trouble in handling the money, 
would you feel you were entitled 
to “get something out of it”? Suppose 
the group suddenly decided to use 
the money—before you had replaced 
it. What would you tell the group? 

2. When you are elected to an 
office, what responsibilities do you 
assume? Do you have a right to do 
what you please with the group’s 
equipment? How did you decide 
whom to vote for as your class treas- 
urer? Would you vote for someone 
if you thought he might “borrow” 
money from the treasury? 


3. How else might Gus have 
solved his problem? Would it have 
been better to borrow the money 
from a friend? To explain to Judy 
that he was “broke,” and ~ suggest 
that they do something that wouldn’t 
cost anything? To ask if he could 
postpone the date until he got his 
next week's allowance? What would 
you have done if you were Gus? 





An Invitation 

Now that you've read about Gus’ 
problem, how would you solve it? 
If you have a'good solution, we in- 
vite you to share it with other 
World Week readers. All you have 
to do is write up your ideas and 
send them to: “How Would You 
Solve It?”, World Week, 351 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 

This is a standing invitation. 
You may write up a solution to this 
week’s “Solve It,” or to any “Solve 
It” situation in previous or future 
issues. The most interesting and 
thoughtful solutions will be pub- 
lished from time to time in this 
column, and an award of $5 will 
be made for those solutions which 
are published. 























Can you pass this 
breakfast test? 






Breakfasts are important. Leading umiversities and nutrition laboratories have spent thousands 
| of dollars and thousands of hours to prove it. Here are some questions and answers about break- 
fasts. See if you know the answers. And it’s important enough to try your folks on them, too. 












1. Do better breakfasts mean better grades ? 3. What's the best breakfast for you? 









Yes, because you’re more efficient in everything you do That depends on your age, what you do, and what you like. 
when you eat a good breakfast. For example, in tests con- But, here are some good rules to follow. Remember, break- 
| ducted by leading universities, it was demonstrated by fast should include one-third to one-quarter of your daily 
{ actual machine measurement that secretaries typed faster, requirements of proteins, minerals and calories, Remem- 
more accurately and with less fatigue after eating good ber, too, that bread belongs. Bread supplies lots of energy 
breakfasts. Your good breakfast will help you not only to plus many of the important nutrients you need for goin 
better marks, but to more fun in sports and social activities. and growing, Eat good breakfasts of foods you like od 





include bread in some form in every breakfast every day. 










Penny for penny — enriched bread 
provides more of the things your body needs — more 
generously — than any other food, 


Sckorss 
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2. How do you break bad breakfast habits ? S- 


America’s worst breakfast habit is the “gulp and run” 
breakfast. Try getting up earlier to assure yourself plenty 
of time to eat score Be before you leave for school. And 
you can make breakfast easier to fix and faster by takin 

advantage of modern food packaging. There are frozen an 

canned fruits in variety...canned juices and concentrates 
... ready-to-eat cereals and all the varieties of baker’s bread 
to make your breakfast easy, quick arid nourishing. 





























Fortress Formosa 
(Continued from page 14) 


war supplies. (The Chirese Nationalist 
pilot shown on our cover wears U. S. 
Army clothing and flies a U. S.-made 
warplane. ) 

What will Chiang do with this “new 
army”? He has offered to send men to 
fight in Korea. “No thanks,” replied 
the U. S. 

Our government feared that such a 
step might weaken Formosg’s defenses 
and increase the danger of a general 
war in Aséa. Besides U. N. strength in 
Korea would not be greatly increased 
because of the vast supplies needed to 
equip Chiang’s soldiers for Korean 
combat. 

Should we allow—or he ‘Ip—Chjang to 
attack the Chinese mainland? Recent 
reports tell of repeated Nationalist raids 
on islands held by the Communists. 
Recently Chiang hinted that this is the 

“last year of preparation” before an at- 
tempt to invade the mainland in 1954, 


“A Nationalist invasion of mainland 
China would open a new front against 
communism in Asia and maybe regain 
much of China for the free world,” say 
some Americans. 

Others protest: “We'd only have t 
send U. S. troops to back up Chiang’s 
forces. That might touch off World War 
II.” 

What answer will the new Adminis- 
tration find for the “Chinese puzzle”? 





Russia’s Junior Partner 
(Continued from page 12 


is still 
World 


in China outside of Manchuria, 
below levels reached before 
War II.) 

“FACTORY FARMING”: The Com- 
munists are organizing China’s farmers 
into “mutual aid These 
groups are supposed to use their land, 
tools, and farm animals in common. By 
this scheme, the Communists hopé to 
increase the size of farms and raise food 
output. The Reds have also started 


societies.” 


“farm-factories.” There, farmers work 
for wages and own no land. Some ob- 
servers believe the Communists want to 
convert all farming in China to this kind 
of “factory farming” eventually. 

TROUBLE-MAKING: The Chinese 
Communists are throwing their weight 
around outside China as well as jnside. 
“Resist U. S. and Aid Korea” is the 
slogan of Red China’s war effort. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of Chinese youths 
have been marched off to fight against 
the United Nations in Korea. The Com- 
munists tell these youths: “The United 
States is bombing Manchuria, dropping 
disease germs on the Koreans, plotting 
with the Chinese Nationalists on For- 
mosa to invade the China mainland”— 
so runs the Communist propaganda 
“Big Lie.” 

Red China looks southward, too. She 
helps supply and train Communist 
rebels in Indo-China. Will the Chinese 
Communists some day invade southeast 
Asia? Will they try a sea-borne invasion 
of Formosa? (See page 14.) 








WHERE IS IT? 


By Sheldon Litt and Ralph Cooley, Washington, D. C. 


*% are place names round the world 
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t ACROSS on 
21. 


« 


°99 


nee —— largest continent 22. 


tic spelling ). 
isthe 9 sely opulated Indo- 


nesian island. 26. 


*11, Used to own 7 Across. 
°14. Spanish-Portuguese 


(ab 
16. The (in most countries 
of 14 Across). 
°17. U. S. Territory nearest 
Russia (1st 2 letters). 


52 

















. Indefinite 
. —a—u— (capital of 





speaking continent °28. 
brev. 


Printer’s measure. 
Where “Ike” will live. 
Two, twice (prefix). 
Capital of Iran (first 
four letters ) 
Mediterranean 
A private foreign relief 
agency (W.W., Jan. 7, 
p. 14). 

Your country (first half 
of name), 


29. 2nd half of 28 Across. 
. Your continent (abbrev.). 
. Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby 


will head this agency. 


2. Island 
8. When we —-— in 


Cehalactic AM 


3. Greek letter from which 


we got our letter “N.” 


. Same as 28-29 Across. 
. Country south of 


34 Across (abbrev.). 


. Direction from 22 Across 


to Poland. 


. Expression of merriment. 
. Territory of Hawaii 
. Direction from 43 Across 


to Hudson Bay. 


. Alpine republic with 4 


official languages. 


. Island at 8 degrees south 


latitude, 115 degrees east 
longitude 
Farthest south nation of 


Arab League. 


2. First Nighter (initials). 
3. 52 Across borders on the 


——-— Sea. 


. 8rd person neuter 


pronoun. 


. Nation 2,600 miles long 


by 110 miles wide. 


. Southernmost nation of 


Balkan peninsula. 


. Nation about 500 miles 


east of 20 Down. 
article. 


Liechtenstein ). 


. Largest continent (first 


two letters). 
(abbrev. ). 


Siberia, it’s P. M. in 
17 Across. 





*15. 


British colony next-door 
to 52 Across. 


. Former name of the 


. Su 


Republic of Ireland. 
Biect of this week’s 
unit (pp. 10-14). 


. Black Sea port, Russian 


oil refining center. 


. Rebellious French North 


3.——-—h 


African protectorate 
(first two letters). 
(settlement at 
NW tip of Greenland). 


24. Social Democratic 


Federation (abbrev.). 


. Man’s name (I Kings 


15:8). 


. Nation north of 


7. Only 


84 Across (abbrev.). 
~ — kimos live at 
238 Down. 


2. Scandinavian nation. 


. European 


abbreviation 
for the United Nations. 


$5. Direction from 36 Down 


to Nicaragua. 


. French-speaking Carib- 


*37. 


89. 
40. 


45. 
46. 


47. 
° 48. 


49. 
*50. 


bean nation. 

Nation between France 
and Yugoslavia. 

Half of 18 Across. 

Alien, strange (prefix, 
from Greek). 
Trans-World Airlines. 
13th to 15th letters of 
alphabet (reverse order). 
Bachelor of Science 
(Latin abbrev.). 

State south of Lake 
Michigan (1st 2 letters). 
Of age (abbrev.). 
Nation west of 32 Down 
¢first two letters). 


STUDENTS are invited to submit original crossword puzzles for publication 


Each puzzle should be built around one subject, 
which may be drawn frem History, Art, Sciénce, or any field of knowledge. 
Maximum about 60 words, of which at least 10 must be related to the 
theme. For any original puzzle published we will pay you $10.00. Entries 
must include puzzle, definitions, and answers on separate sheets. Give 
name, address, school, and grade. Address: Puzzle Editor, World Week, 
351 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. Answers in next week's issue. 











. and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind, 
Other readers do, too, Address Letters 
Editor, World Week, 351 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y¥.—The Editors. 


Dear Editor: 

Our ninth grade class at Roosevelt 
High School enjoys World Week very 
much. We especially like your excel- 
lent coverage of news items. No maga- 
zine is perfect, but World Week comes 
close to being just that. Teen-agers’ 
interests vary, and that is the problem 
of many editors, but World Week has 
such a variety that anyone can enjoy 
it. We wish you would have a bigger 
sports column. 

Duane Vogelsburg 
Roosevelt H. S. 
Keego Harbor, Mich. 


Dear Editor: 
| read and enjoy each copy of World 
Week, and I find it extremely interest- 
ing. I like especially the idea of its 
containing a little on every subject. 
| thought your Oct. 29 article on 
football was very good. Even though 
| am a girl, I like football and go to 
many of the games played in our town. 
I hope to see more of this type of 
in World Week. 
Gail Holmes 
West Hartford, Conn. 


article 


Dear Editor: 

In the Nov. 19 “Say What You 
Please!” Beverly Davis said that pa- 
rents should get to know teen-agers 
better. Has any teen-ager ever thought 
of knowing his parents better? I think 
it would be a good idea if we had a 
column on getting to know our parents. 
It would help us to find out what makes 
them “tick.” 

Maybe, too, the parents were trying 
to help D. Tracy. [ Ed. note: D. Tracy 
wrote a “Say W ‘hat You Please!” letter 
complaining that his parents had 
rigged up a concealed apparatus to 
make a clatter and wake the household 
when he came in from a late date. ] 

if he was running around with a 
crowd of boys, and the boys ,were 
accused of doing something serious, D. 
Tracy might be cleared of the charge 
if his parents were sure of his where- 


abouts at that- time. 


Don’t think I don’t know what he 
means by suspicious parents, for in- 
stead of a “Rube Goldberg” contrap- 
tion, we have a very nervous cocker 
spaniel that barks at the slightest 
noise. Then my mother calls out, “Who 
is it?” I say, “Me.” “What time is it?” 
I say the time. Then she says, “Well, 
go to bed now.” See what I mean? I 
find that coming home earlier solves 
the situation. Then once in a while, 
when I come home later, nothing is 
said, and it causes no discomfort to 
me, my folks, or my friends. 

It seems that no matter how impos- 
sible the things our parents do, it al- 
ways turns out all right in the end. 

Bonnie Meyers 
Lincoln H. §S. 
Thief River Falls, Minn. 


Dear Editor: 

In regard to “How Would You Solve 
It?” Mary Lou Nicholson said (WW, 
Dec. 3, p. 24) she thought you should 
give us correct answers on the prob- 
lems, and that would help us to Ce 
the proper thing to do. I agree with 
her. I always read “How Would You 
Solve It?” and answer what questions 
I can about the problem, but after a 
while, I find myself wondering what 
the real answer—if it were answered in 
the magazine—would be. 

Juanita Decker 
Dixie Heights H. S. 
Edgewood, Ky. 


Dear Editor: 

I enjoy World Week very much, and 
always look forward to it. Mary Lou 
Nicholson presented a very ood idea 
on “How Would You Solve It?” I agree 
very much with her. 

Bruce Gaspell 
Edmond (Wash.) Grade School 


As we explained in “Say What You 
Please!” on December 3, our reason 
for not giving definite answers to the 
problems in “How Would You Solve 
It?” is that we'd rather have you figure 
them out for yourself—just as you have 
to think for yourself when similar prob- 
lems come up in real life. In fact, 
we're so eager to have your answers 
to these problems that we'll send you 
$5 for each solution sobmitted which 

ci See page 22 for details. 
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Congratulations! 


Here are the 6 top winners in 
Royal Portable Typewriter Contest 


| SENIOR DIVISION 
| (10th, 11th, 12th grades) © 


1s: prize...$200 cash 


Paul De Bald 
Mt. Lebanon Senior High School 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 


Qnd prize...4100 cash © 
*Gayle Vaughn 
Albuquerque, N. M. High School 
Pie Town, New Mexico 


Srd prize. . .$50 cash 


*Barbara Frances Williams 
North Charleston High School 
Charleston, 8. C 


“JUNIOR DIVISION 
(7th, 8th, Ith grades ) 


1s: prize...$100 cash 


*Elizabeth Morrison 
Edmond Meany Jr. High School 
Seattle, Washington 


Qnd prize...$50 cash 


*Abby Wasserman 
Alto School 
Mill Valley, California 


Sid prize...§25 cash 


*Jane E. McDonald 
Branford High School 
Stony Creek, Connecticut 


-_ OAL EEE IEEE BEE 

*These starred winners also received a Royal Gold 
Portable Typewriter, because their entries were 
signed by a Royal Portable dealer. 


For a complete list of all 206 winners 
see your local Royal Portable dealer. 


And thanks to everyone who entered. 


Ba 


World’s No. 1 Portable 





Teens Look at Their Towns 


HAT do YOU think of YOUR 


- home town? 

That was the “big question” which 
the Royal Typewriter Company asked 
high schoolers of the U.S.A. not long 
ago. The company offered prizes to the 
youths who wrote the best letters an- 
swering the question. It was all part 
of a nation-wide contest sponsored by 
Royal Typewriter Company and con- 
ducted in cooperation with Scholastic 
Magazines. 

Teen-agers read the contest rules, 
took “good, hard looks” at their home 
towns, and sent in more than 11,000 


letters. They wrote—with pride—about 
all types of American home towns: 
farming towns, mill towns, prairie 
burgs, mountain villages, giant cities, 
and tiny hamlets rarely found on a 
map. 
Here 


are the letter-writers who re- 


ceived the top prizes. After each name 
is a portion of the prize-winning letter. 


Junior High School Division 


First prize—Elizabeth Morrison, of 
Meany Junior High, Seattle, Wash. 

“For all its bigness, Seattle is a city 
with a small-town heart. The town 








Get em in your 
school color / 


HIGH SCHOOL men are high on 
corduroys! And ARROW CORDU- 
ROYS are top-quality plus. 

Supple . . . rugged . . . exciting to 
wear! Cut for action and comfort. 
Wide range of rousing colors —all 
colorfast. And every shirt is WASH- 
ABLE, because Arrow Corduroy is 
“Sanforized” (means fabric shrink- 
age not over 1%). 

Arrow Corduroys have the new 
ARAFOLD Collar, featuring a built- 
in tie space and permanent fold line. 
Gives you a smarter look, greater 
comfort — worn opened or closed! 


Traoe ® marx 


Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc., 
makers of Arrow. shirts, 





” CORDUROY SHIRTS 


ties, sports shirts, hand- 
kerchiefs, underwear. 











| Charleston 


| hated it. 
| on the Old Slave Mart where hundreds 





turns out week after week, rain or 
shine, to cheer itself hoarse as our 
Korean vets are whizzed by in Army 
trucks,” 

Second prize—Abby Wasserman, of 
Alto High, Mill Valley, Calif. 

“Mill Valley is a place where you 
can stretch your toes and think “This 
is home.’ . At night time it’s espe- 
cially nice. I always drift off to sleep 
to the lullaby of the crickets that live 
in a little marsh nearby . . . I*wouldn’t 
trade my home town in Mill Valley for 
all the money in the world.” 

Third prize—Jane E. McDonald, of 
Branford High, Stony Creek, Conn. 

“My pint-sized home town is prob- 
ably typical of ‘Small Town—U.5S.A.,’ 
where the best measure of a successful 
person is the respect in which his fel- 
low citizens hold him, be he rich or 
poor.” 


Senior High School Division 


First prize—Paul De Bald, of Mt. 
Lebanon High, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

“To me Pittsburgh . . . is all kinds 
of people living together in harmony, 
making Pittsburgh what it is and what 
it will be in the future. It is Mr. Woje- 
howski living next door to Mr. O’Brien 
and working next to him at his’ job. 
It is Mrs. Cook’s children playing with 
Mrs. Goldberg’s children and Percy Q. 
Norton III helping Joe Pellegrini with 
his home work.” 

Second prize—Gayle Vaughn, of Al- 
buquerque (New Mexico) High. 

“My home town is a little village 
called Pie Town . . . Early in the spring 
everyone gathers to clean up the park 
and the town in general. The women 
bring food and everybody has lunch 
together in the park. That night there 
is a wiener roast for everybody .. . I 
am proud of my home town because 
each person is a part of it and feels 
that he belongs.” 

Third prize—Barbara F. Williams, of 
North Charleston (S. C.) High. 

“I am certain I would not have loved 
as I do had I been a slave 
1700s—in fact, I would have 

You can still see the balcony 


in the 


—perhaps thousands—of people were 
sold like animals to the plantation own- 
ers and householders-of the day. But 
this is 1952, and slaves are no longer 
sold at the Slave Mart. Charleston is a 
wide-awake American city, with many 
industries, activities, and interests .. . 
Like the other youth of my city, 
Charleston is to me just a wonderful 
place to grow up in and a wonderful 
place to live.” 











Career Club 
(Continued from page 19) 


career he wishes to follow after school 


days are over. 
American ‘Cyanamid Co. 


Question: How important is a stu- 
dent’s attitude in high school? 


“A good attitude can overcome many 
weaknesses, and it is particularly true 
that a reasonable attitude on the part of 
young people is highly desirable. Atti- 
tude in a great many ways can be the 
gateway to knowledge and under- 


standing.” ws keic c 
. J. Heinz Co. 


“Attitude is vitally important. Many 
people think it smart to show disregard 
and disrespect. The sooner they learn 
otherwise, the better for them.” 

General Foods Corp. 


Question: What are the reasons why 
some beginners fail on the job? 


“Most important is the indifferent and 
negative attitude toward a job. This is 
evidenced by carelessness, lack of initia- 
tive, absenteeism, lack of pride in work 
turned out, and the desire to move 
ahead but unwillingness to prepare for 
advancement.” 


The Chase National Bank 


“Lack of knowledge of the work. 
Poor personality. Poor attitude toward 
work. Failure to cooperate with others. 
Poor personal habits.” 

Charles E. Wilson 
(Defense Secrgtary-designate) 


“If a person with average intelligence 


vould just accept a job eagerly and | 
willingly and devote himself to it loyally | 
and each day try to learn at least one | 


new thing, he would make progress. 
There is very little reason for the aver- 
ige person to fail. He should succeed 
just as thousands and millions have 
done before. him.” 


General Foods Corp. 





Answers to last week's puzzle 
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AMERICAN LIBERTY 


What does it really mean? 


Twelfth in a series of statements of the ‘‘Prem- 
ises of American Liberty,” prepared by the 
Citizenship Education Project of Teachers 
College, Columbia. University — a project 
aimed. at strengthening the teaching of 
American Citizenship. The “Premises” are 
drawn from Federal and State constitutions, 
laws, and court decisions. 


THE FREE ECONOMY 
The Privileges and Responsibilities 
of Economic Organizations (Corporate 
Enterprise and Organized Labor) 
a. Both may organize—business in 
associations and in corporations under 
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state charters, labor in free and un- 
coerced unions. 

b. Both may acquire financial power 
—corporations through profits and the 
sale of securities, unions by assessing 
members. 

c. Unions, as the representatives of 
all or a specified group of workers in an 
industry or plant, may bargain with 
management, 

d. Union members may 
picket peacefully. 

e. Neither business nor 
use its organized power in restraint of 
trade. 

f. Neither business nor‘ labor may 
imperil the health or safety of the 
nation. 

Unusual words in this issue are pronounced 
and defined on page 29. 


strike and 


labor may 
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carrying 
case. Sell only one order 
of American Seeds 





WRIST WATCHES FOR BOYS & GIRLS 


Roy Rogers Cowboy Watch, 
one order plus $1.75, 
Dole Evons bracelet watch, 
one order plus $2.75. 








Big 19 piece ovtfit. Sell 
one order plus 75c. 


others in our Big Prize Book are GIVEN 
WITHOUT A CENT OF COST for selling 
one 45-Pack order of American Vege- 
toble and Flower Seeds at 10/ per large 
pack. Some of the bigger prizes require 
extra money as stated in our Big Prize Book. 

Everybody wants Amerxan Seeds — 
they're fresh and ready to grow. You'll sell 
them quickly to your family, friends and 
neighbors and get your prize at once, 
or if you prefer, keep your one-third 
cash commission on all seeds sold. 

GET BUSY, send coupon today for 
Big Prize Book and Seeds. 











face, 4 ‘orrows, 
instructions. One order plus 
75e. 75c. 





COWBOY JR. GUITAR — 


instrument 
for begin- 
ners. Complete 
instructions, nylon 
strongs. Sell one order glus 


Send no money — we trust you 

AMERICAN SEED CO,, Inc. 

DEPT. A-29 LANCASTER, PA. 
(OUR 35TH YEAR) 


@ AMERICAN SEED CO., Inc. 
. Dept. A-29 Lancaster, Po. 
Pleowe send the OG PRUE BOOK ond 45 packs of 





Ideal 








“JET SWISHER” * 


Rtapy-to-ruy 
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SPORTS 


“the MAGIC EYE” 


F YOU were a college basketball 

coach, how would you like to start 
the season with a 5-foot 9-inch pivot 
man? Makes you shudder even to think 
of it, eh? 

Al Brightman, coach at Seattle U., 
has just such a problem. His pivot man 
is exactly 5-foot-9. But it doesn’t seem 
to worry Al. “I should have such prob- 
lems all my life,” he says. 

For that little pivot man is Johnny 
O’Brien, the “Mr. Points” of college 
basketball. Though one of the smallest 
players in the game, Johnny O. is a 
terror in the “buckete He can do every- 
thing—hook with either hand, fake like 
a magician, and move like a rabbit. 

But his greatest asset is a death- 
defying jump shot. Blessed with kan- 
garo6 spring, Johnny explodes straight 
up into the air. He seems to hang in 
mid-air, At the very peak of his jump, 
he leans back a little and lets go of 
the ball. His shot is soft and deadly— 
and practically unstoppable. 

Nonsense, you say? Well, look at his 
record, Johnny is the only ¢ollege player 


in history to sink more than 1,000 
points in a single season! He tallied ex- 
actly 1,051 points last year, sinking 
53.4% of his shots and averaging. 28.4 
points per game. 

Want still more proof? Okay. If 
Johnny can score 517 points this year— 
which only an injury or an act of Con- 
gress can prevent him from doing—he'll 
become the new all-time scoring king 
(for total college career). 

The current record is 2,902 points, 
made by Nate DeLong at River Falls 
(Wis.) State. Johnny entered the 1952- 
53 season with 2,386 points. He seems 
dead certain to become the first col- 
legian to rack up 3,000 points. 

And don’t think Johnny O. is rolling 
‘em up against palookas. He chalked 
up 43 points againSt the famed Harlem 
Globe Trotters last year. 

The midget marvel is part of a 
brother act at Seattle. His twin, Eddie, 
is the playmaker of the team—and a 
mighty good one, too, Both starred in 
baseball and basketball at South Am- 
boy (N.J.) HLS. 





TO YOUR GOOD HEALTH 














Colds and other assorted ills 

Often start with sudden chills; 
When you “feel funny,” it is best 
To go to bed, keep warm, and rest. 











Winter colds can often be nipped in the bud with prompt 
attention. Go to bed and drink lots of liquids, particularly 
fruit juices. Don’t go out until your cold has disappeared. 


Johnny O’Brien 


After graduation, the boys became 
bricklayers. On the side they played 
for a crack semi-pro baseball team. 
Johnny was a shortstop—and terrific— 
while Eddie played the outfield. In 
thé summer of 1949, the team traveled 
to Witchita, Kan., for a big tournament. 

Al Brightman, the baseball-basket- 
ball coach at Seattle, happened to see 
the twins play. He was very much im- 
pressed with their hitting and fielding, 
and talked them into enrolling at 
Seattle. He wanted them for baseball: 
he had never seen them play basket- 
ball. When the Gold Dust twins re- 
ported for basketball and Al saw what 
they could do, he leaned back and re- 
laxed—he knew he'd have no coaching 
worries for four years. 

At Seattle, Johnny is called the 
“Super Chief,” since the team nickname 
is “Chieftains.” He’s a quiet, modest 
fellow, a fine student and team man. 
His greatest thrill in sports, he says, 
was racking up those 43 points against 
the Globe Trotters. 

His ambition, however, is to play 
big league baseball. He batted .433 last 
season and has already heard from the 
Dodgers, Giants, and Pirates. 

His favorite movie star is Bing 
Crosby. Johnny himself sings a pretty 
good tune. In fact, he'd like to become 
a singer if his pro sports career doesn’t 
work out. 

Johnny's only weakness is—food! He 
can't keep away from the stuff. His 
coach worries about it. “It isn’t bad 
enough that Johnny is only 5-foot-9,” 
says Brightman. “He wants to be 
5-by-5, too!” 

But in the next breath, thinking of 
the O’Brien boys clouting baseballs and 
shooting - basketballs, Brightman will 
add, “Don’t pinch me—I might be 
dreaming.” 

—HERMAN L. Mastin, Sports Editor 
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Words at Work 


Words defined and pronounced 
here appear in articles in this issue. 


astrologer (p. 4)—One who believes 
he can foretell the future by studying 
the positions of the stars. Noun. 

Taoism (p. 10)—A. philosophy, said 
to have been founded by Lao-tze, 
which emphasizes calmness, optimism, 
and living a simple, natural life; also 
a religious movement, with great. stress 
on rewards for good deeds and punish- 
ment for evil deeds, which today has 
declined into a system of superstitions 
which intelligent Chinese do not be- 
lieve. Noun. 

Confucianism (p. 10)—A philosophy, 
or system of ideas, growing out of the 
teaching of Confucius (about 551-479 
B.C who stressed respect for au- 
thority and for the rights of others. 
The religion of most Chinese is a mix- 
ture of the teachings of Confucius, 
Lao-tze, and Buddhism (the religion 
founded in India by Gautama Buddha 
W. W., Jan. 10, p. 7). Noun. 

millet (p, 12)—A small-seeded grain 
which is commonly cut for hay in the 
U. S. but which is widely grown for 
food in Asia and Europe. Noun. 

inauguration (p. 20)—The formal be- 
gianing of a new system or activity; 
the ceremony and act of inducting a 
person into office (as, for example, 
the Presidential inauguration). The 
word is related to “augur,” from a Latin 
word meaning to predict or foretell 








through magical signs and omens. It | 


was customary in ancient times not to 
begin a new venture without consult- 
ing the omens to see whether it was 
a lucky time for such an_ activity. 
Noun. 


briefing (p. 20)—Summary statement, | 


is of a document or policy. Noun. 

Generalissimo (p. 14)—Superlative 
form of the Italian word generale, 
meaning general. In other words, the 
chief commander. Noun 

bonanza (p. 12)—An exceptionally 
large pocket of gold and silver in a 
mine; colloquially, anything that is a 
nine of wealth or vields large income. 

Say It Right! 

Neo-Destour (p. 4)—né dés tdr. 

Istiqlal (p. 4)—é sték Jal. 

Bey (p. 4)—ba 

Moslem (p. 4)—mdéz lém; mds lém. 

Sun Yat-sen (p. 10)—sd0n ydt sén. 

Chiang Kai-shek (p. 10)—chi dng ki shék. 

Mao Tse-tung (p. 10)—mou tsé diing. 

Peiping (p. 12)—bd ping. 

Yangtze (p. 12)—yéing tsé. 

Formosa (p. 14)—fér mé sa. 

Taiwan (p. 14)—fi wéin. 

Taoism (p. 10)—dou Izm; tou Izm. 

Confucianism (p. 10)—cén fé shin izm. 

kowtow (p. 10)—ké tou. 

Kuomintang (p. 10)—gw6 min tang. 





Yes, people are talking about the new 
Quiet-riter ... and no wonder! Here is 
performance never before achieved in 
a portable typewriter! When your fin- 
gets touch the Quiet-riter’s keyboard, 
you'll realize that this is the portable 

| that can boost your grades, help you 
finish your homework in record time. 

See the beautiful new Quiet-riter at 
your dealer's and take Mom and Dad 
along so they can see it, too. They'll be 

| convinced that dollar for dollar, feature 
| for feature, it’s your best portable buy! 


Exclusive Miracle Tab—Sets and clears 
tabulator stops from the keyboard with 


just a flick of the finger! 


6 a . 
Deluxe Carrying Case and Touch Method 
Ask about 


Instruction Book included 
convenient terms. 


AProdut ot Momington. Biarel 











Sunshine Biscuits, on 














[) Order the NOVEL 


op Mr. Peanut 
SS Mechanical 


Pencil 


35 Pus 


two empty 5c PLANTERS 
SALTED PEANUT BAGS 
or two 5c PLANTERS 
JUMBO BLOCK Peanut 
Bar outside wrappers. 


The super-smort mechanical 


Mr. Peanut pencil is precision- | 


made of the finest materials, 


is 5% inches long—in attrac- | 


tive colors, and carries an 
extra supply of lead 

and an eraser inside 

the pencil barrel. 


ORDER IT TODAY 
WRITE TO: 
PLANTERS 
PEANUTS 
Department 56 
Wilkes Barre, Pa. 





| climax to 


Mi“ i“ “Tops, don't miss. i“i”Good. 
Mi Fair. Save your money. 


MiAAMABOVE AND BEYOND 
(M-G-M, Produced and directed by 
Melvin Frank and Norman Panama.) 


On August 6, 1945, an atomic bomb 
set off over the city of Hiroshima killed 
instantly 50,000 Japanese. How must it 
feel to have under your fingertips the 


| weapon that can bring death to tens of 
| thousands of human beings? What kind 
| ° « 
of man dropped the first atomic bomb? 
| Above and Beyond introduces us to 


Colonel Paul Tibbets, the Air Corps offi- 
cer chosen for this crucial mission. For 
more than two years Operation Silver- 
plate—the training of crews to service 
and fly the new B-29’s that delivered 
the bomb—was his “baby.” 

Above and Beyond is an intensely 
human study of the molding of this man 
for his grim destiny. The story is told 
by Tibbets’ wife (beautifully acted by 


Eleanor Parker). During the entire op- |fav 


eration she, along with everyone else 
on the base, had been kept in the dark 
about the mission. For reasons she 
couldn't even guess, she saw her hus- 
band slowly changing, growing more 
severe, more purposeful, driving him- 
self and his men night and day. Not 
until after the bomb has been dropped 
does she finally understand what he has 
gone through. 

Robert Taylor brings Tibbets to life 
with great vividness; James Whitmore 
is fine as the security officer who must 
watch the mounting strain upon his 
chief without being able to help; and 
there are dozens of equally excellent 
minor characterizations. The scenes of 
arming the bomb in flight and the final 
Hiroshima make a fitting 
this important and _ illumi- 
nating drama. 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Drama: “Breaking the Sound 
Barrier, ~My Cousin Rachel. ~7/ 
to Face. “Blackbeard the Pirate. 
Iron Men. “Pony Soldier. 


drop over 


Fat e 
14 Fight 


| Angel Face. “Desperate Search. “Thief 


Thunder in the East. 
wvveMy Pal Gus. 
Mi Andrecles and 


of Venice 
Comedy: 
Promoter 


vrer 


The the 


| Lion. #i#No Time for Flowers. “Abbott 
| & Costello Meet Captain Kidd. “Babe in 
| Bagdad. 


Musical; “1“i“Hans Christian Ander- 
sen. “Road to Bali. “Meet Me at 
the Fair. April in Paris. “Stop, You'se 
Killing Me. 

Art: #i@1Leonardo da Vinci. 


GET-ACQUAINTED OFFERS 


THIS LOVELY 
14K. GOLD PLATED 
FRIENDSHIP PIN HEART 
Special With PENDANT 
Only oo¢ thin Ad 50¢ 
NOTHING MORE TO PAY 
14K. Gold Finish 


Engraved FREE with your name 
and his and year, if desired. wr - woot chain. 


SORRY NO C.0.D.'s aexanves 





FRIENDSHIP 


BRACELET oy 5O¢ 
H ENGRAVING 


TA co. 
487 BROADWAY, DEPT. R-73, NEW YORK 15, N.Y. 

















Easy as A-B-C 








Be Your Own MUSIC Teacher 


LEARN AT HOME THIS MONEY SAVING way 


8: le as A-B-C. ¥ I ow 

steal of xor ieee meet 

ibers’’ or tri usic. our 590.08 
and pictures. First 


noe ae told what to go. Athens pict picture shows you how. 
Soon 


rs i = 


6 
prene and re Om plontion your 


4 of 
Pere Washington, WN. 
THE ART SCHOOL 
Degree Courses: Advertising Design, Architec- 
ture, Art Teacher Education, Illustration, Indus- 
trial Design, Interior and Textile Design. 
Certificate Courses: Advertising Design, Iliustra- 
tion, Industrial Design, and Textile Design. 
James C. Boudreav, Dean Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 
Sell your classmates 


SENIORS America’s Most Beau- 


tiful and complete line of Modern 
GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS" 
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Free emery Beak with each ce 
Write today for free sample kit. 


PRINTCRAFT, Dept. S 
1509 Maple St., Scranten 5, Pa 





AT DEALERS EVERYWHERE f 
CROSMAN ARMS CO.,Rochester20,N.Y., Dept. 58 
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A man was talking long distance on 
the telephone and he was having great 
trouble in making the party at the other 
end of the line understand his name. , 

“My name is Jitcob,” he shouted into 
the phone, 

“I didn’t catch it,” was the reply at 
the other end, 

“Jitcob!” again came the shout. 

“Eh?” 

“Jitcob!” roared the first man, “J-I-T- 
C-O-B! J as in Arkansas, I as in head, 
T as in China, C as in look, O as in 
circle, and B as in hive!” 

Christian Science Monitor 


Specific 
The busy executive asked his secre- 
tary where his pencil was. 
“Behind your ear,” she replied. 
“Come, come,” snapped the big shot. 


“I'm a busy man. Which ear?” 
The Kablegram 


Utensil 


When a diner complained that he 
couldn’t eat the soup that had been 
brought him, the waiter called the 
manager. 

“I'm very sorry, sir,” said the man- 
ager. “I'll call the chef.” 

When the chef arrived, the diner still 
insisted that he couldn't eat the soup. 

“What’s wrong with it?” demanded 
the chef. 

“Nothing,” calmly answered 


diner. “I just don’t have a spoon.” 
The Kablegram 


the 


Hot or Cold? 


An English professor, —e in 
Mexico, came across this sign adver- 
tising the conveniences to be found at 
Tamazunchale Inn: 

“BAT IN EVERY ROOM.” 




















Curtis tn This Week 


Duck! 


The Last Straw 

Politician: “Now, ladies and gentle- 
men, I want to tax your memories—” 

Business man (in audience): “Good 

night! Has it come to that!” 


American Girl 


All for Love 

A widow was worried over the fact 
that her sophomore son, who loved me-~ 
chanics, was wasting his time fixing cars 
for fellow students. He charged nothing 
for his services. 

The widow wrote to the college presi- 
dent and begged him to find some gain- 
ful employment for her son. Otherwise, 
she explained, the boy would be finan- 
cially unable to finish college. 

She waited in vain for a reply. All 
that came was a letter from her son 
saying, “Dear Mom: The greatest honor 
has just come to me, The president of 
the college has given me permission to 


keep his car in repair.” 
Pathfinder 


Post Mortem 
Wit; “I hear they're going to fight 
the battle of Bunker Hill over again.” 
Nit: “Why?” 
Wit; “It wasn’t fought on the level.” 


Who's Kidding Who? 

A visiting psychologist insisted that a 
teacher was not holding the attention of 
her class and offered to prove it. , 

When the students had filed into the 
room and taken their seats, the psychol- 
ogist asked a girl for a number. The girl 
gave 35, and the psychologist promptly 
wrote 53 on the board. When a boy 
—— 92, the psychologist wrote 

own 29; for 82, he wrote 28. After 
several minutes of this, a voice from the 
back of the room called out,-“Sixty-six— 


le*’s see what you can do with that!” 
Sterling Sparks 


Putten, Putten, Who's Got the Putten 


A grade schoo! student, accustomed 
to adding ed or en to change the tense 
of a verb, was having quite a struggle 
with the past tense of put. One day the 
teacher asked him where he had left his 
coat. He replied, “I putten it on the 
window sill.” He had hardly finished 
the sentence when the teacher's expres- 
sion warned him that he had made a 
mistake. Eagerly he appealed to her, 
“Don't tell me—I know I said it wrong 
again. J} putten putten where I shoulda 


putten put.” 
Pure Ot) News 


Waiting 
Teen-ager: “Aw, Dad, come on. Let's 
buy a new car.” 
Dad: “Just wait until I've had a ride 
in the old one first, will you?” 





HOW TO CHANGE 
A “B+” to an “A-” 


Three out of four teachers 
told us in a recent survey that 
they give higher grades for 
neat, legible papers and themes. 


On that basis, the smartest 
thing you can do is get 
yourself an Esterbrook 
Fountain Pen. 


An Esterbrook actually helps 
you turn in neat, easy-to-read 
papers because it gives 

you the right point for the 
way you write and 

makes writing easy. 


CHOOSE 

THE RIGHT POINT 
FOR THE WAY 
YOU WRITE 


To select 


/ 
j 
j/ 
j, 


or replace... 


all you do 


FOUNTAIN PEN 





IN BIG GENEROUS 


10¢ 


SIZE 


fe 


TL, 





BUTTERFINGER 
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Teaching Aids for WORLD WEEK 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


IN THIS ISSUE 


World History: “Newsmakers,” p, 4; 
news pages, pp. 5-8; China unit, pp. 
10-14; SEMESTER REVIEW TEST. 

World Geography, Economic Geog- 
raphy: China unit, esp. pp. 12-14; 
SEMESTER REVIEW TEST, esp. p. 
18; crossword puzzle on world geogra- 
phy, p. 24. 

American History: news pages, pp. 
5-8; China unit, esp. pp. 10, 11, and 14; 
SEMESTER REVIEW TEST, esp. pp. 
16-17; pro-con (date of Presidential In- 
auguration), pp. 20-21. 

Civics, Citizenship, Problems of De- 
mocracy: Good Citizens (Hot Rod 
Court), p. 9; “Why I Like My Home 
Town,” p. 26; American Liberty, p. 27; 
pro-con, pp. 20-21. 

Personal, vocational, health guidance: 
“Ask Gay Head,” p. 22; Career Club, 
p. 19; “To Your Good Health,” p. 28. 

Moral and spiritual values: “How 
Would You Solve It?” p. 22; “Ask Gay 
Head,” p. 22; American Liberty, p. 27. 


Unit: CHINA (pp. 10-14) 


In The Unit 


(a) On page 10 a panel series of 
nine “ideagraphs” gives a thumbnail 
sketch of China’s history. 

(b) Pages 11-12: The story of China 
under communism is told in pages 
11-12. 

(ec) Pages 12-13: With the aid of 
text and maps, China’s geography, in- 
dustries, resources, and population 
problems are discussed. 

(d) Page 14: Should Chiang Kai- 
shek be given further aid or allowed 


SEMESTER REVIEW TEST 


The SEMESTER REVIEW TEST 
of four pages is placed at the center 
fold of the magazine. Some teachers 
prefer to use this Test at a different 
time from the rest of the magazine, 
or separately from the magazine. Scor- 
ing is b on a perfect score of 100 
per cent, but can be adjusted as neces- 
sary if only part of the Test is used. 

This week the Semester Test takes 
the place of the usual weekly workbook 
page (“Know Your World”). 


to attack the Chinese mainland? What's 
going on in Formosa today? 


Lesson Assignment 


1. Pages 10 and 14: (1) Write a 
brief statement telling how each of the 
following had a part in China’s history: 
(a) Opium War, (b) spheres of in- 
fluence, (c) open-door policy, (d) 
Sun Yat-sen, (e) Boxer Rebellion, (f) 
Kuomintang, (g) Chiang Kai-shek, (h) 
Japan, (i) General George Marshall, 
(j) Chinese Communists. (2) What is 
the importance of Formosa in the Ko- 
rean War? 

2. Pages 11-12: (1) Describe three 
changes in the everyday life of the Chi- 
nese people when the Communists took 
over control of their villages. (2) What 
methods did the Communists use to 
control the minds of the people? 

3. Pages 12-13: (i) List four of 
China’s leading agricultural crops and 
mineral resources. (2) In what part of 
China is most of the population con- 
centrated? Why? 





WHAT'S AHEAD: Lint of Weekly Units 


This listing is subject to change when the changing world scene 
throws the spotlight of attention on other problems and regions. 


This Week: Red China and Formosa 


CHINA’S HISTORY AND FORMOSA 
(pp. 10, 14) 


Student Reading References 

(1) “Chiang’s Tight Little Island,” 
New Republic, 7/28/52. (2) “What 
Should The U. S. Do About Formosa?” 
Foreign Policy Bulletin, 4/15/52. (3) 
“What Chance Chiang?” U. N. World, 
4/52. 


Activity Approach 

1. Have students read the panel se- 
ries of ideagraphs silently for about 10 
minutes. Follow with class discussion. 
Integrate the discussion with the fol 
lowing reports: (a) The influence of 
ancestor worship on China’s develop- 
ment; (b) the Opium War, causes 
and results; (c) the Boxer Rebellion 
and the Boxer Indemnity; (d) Con 
fucius and his teachings; (e) War 
Lords in China; (f) Sun Yat-sen tries 
to build a new China; (g) Chiang Kai 
shek, his rise to power and the com- 
ing of the Communists. 

2. Part of the lesson could include 
a prepared discussion by two bright 
students, who argue the pros and cons 
of giving Chiang Kai-shek military sup- 
port in invading the Chinese mainland. 


Discussion Questions 

1. Why did the Western countries 
find China such an easy victim in past 
years for imperialism? (Have students 
explain meaning of imperialism.) 

2. Sun Yat-sen has been called 
“China’s George Washington.” Why? 

« %. If Chiang Kai-shek is recognized 
by the U. S. as China's legitimate 
leader, why the hesitation about giving 
him whshdbnasted support? 


RED CHINA (pp. 11-12) 


Student Reading References 

(1) “Wat Do They Confess?” 
Christian Century, 8/20/52..(2) “I 
Saw Red China,” U. N. World, 10/52. 
(3) “Chinese Communism, A Thin 
Veneer,” N. Y. Times Magazine, 8/10/ 


Jan. 21: The New Administration 

Feb. 4: The, United Nations 

Feb. 11: Viet Nam and Southeast Asia 
Feb. 18: CONGRESS AT WORK 

Feb. 25: 50 Years of Aviation 

Mar. 4: “Little Russias” of Eastern Europe 
Mar. 11: The U. S. and Europe 

Mar. 18: Industrial Research 

Mar. 25: Metals—Key Industrial Resources 
Apr. 8: Canade’s “Big Boom” 

Apr. 15; Britain in Coronation Year 

Apr. 22: Science on the Farm 

Apr. 29: Indonesia 

May 6: Korea Today 

May 15: Japan 

May 20; What's Ahead This Summer 


52. Students will find the full story of 
Father Tennien’s experience in his 
book, No Secret Is Safe (Farrar, Straus, 
and Young, 1952). 


Motivafion 

President Truman recently said that 
communism breeds on hungry stomachs. 
What do you think he meant? How 
important do you think “stomach cem 
munism” is in China? 


Discussion Questians 

1. If you were one of the Chinese 
Communists spreading propaganda 
against the free world nations, what 


would you be saying? (Turn page.) 
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2. How was it possible for the Chi- 
nese Communists to take over control 
of private farms, industries, and other 
properties so quickly and with not very 
much difficulty after 1949? 

3. Which groups of people in China 
do you thirik support the Chinese Com 
munists most strongly? are most op 
posed? Tell why in each case. 

4. Why do Communists deny the 
people the freedom of speech, press 
and thinking? How have the Commu 
nists clamped an “iron curtain” on these 
freedoms? 

5. What does the picture on page 
12 tell you about Communist propa 
ganda methods? 


Activities 

1. Another approach would be to 
introduce the lesson by having two 
bright students re-enact the interview 
by reporter Bob Stearns and the Amer 
ican missionary. The interview can 
then be extended, as the reporter inter 
views groups of farmers, business men 
and landowners. 

$. Suggest that students interview 
a Chinese family, student or business 
man in your community. Information 
on Chinese customs, problems of fam 
fly members in China who want to 
come to the U. S., etc., could be ob 
tained. 


TOOLS i 


8. Have a student write an imagi- 
nary letter which an anti-Communist 
Chinese smuggled out to his family in 
the U. S. The letter could embody the 
ideas told by the American missionary. 


MAPS AND GEOGRAPHY (pp. 12-13) 


Discussion Questions 

l. If you were a photographer tak 
ing pictures for a magazine article on 
life and problems in China, what scenes 


for? In what 
travel for 


parts 
your 


would you look 
of China would 
pictures? Why? 
2. Have you heard of the expres- 


vou 


sion “coolie labor”? What does it mean? 
In what ways would you see this ex- 
ample of cheap labor in China? 

3. China’s civilization is one of the 
oldest, its philosophers among the wis- 
est. Why then has it been such a back- 
ward country? 

4. What has made famine and star- 
vation a constant problem to the Chi- 
nese people? 

5. In what ways has this problem in- 
fluenced the growth of communism 
in China? 


Activities 

1. As the lesson develops, call on 
students to use the maps on page 13 
at appropriate times. 

2. Students can be asked to draw 


TEACH hig 


HANDY MATERIALS FOR COMING FEATURES IN SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


United Nations 
Feb. 4in World Week 


PAMPHLETS: U. N.: How and 
When It Works, by Peter Kihss, (Head 
line Series No, 88), 1951, 35¢. Foreign 
Policy Association, 22 East 38 Street, 
New York 16, N. Y. The pamphlets 
listed below are available from the In 
ternational Documents Service, Colum- 
bia University Press, 2960 Broadway, 
New York 27, N. Y. How People Work 
Together: The United Nations and the 
Specialized Agencies, 1951, 75¢. What 
the United Nations Is Doing for Trust 
Territories (UN Pub. 52.1.7), 1952, 
15¢. Looking At the United Nations 
(UN Pub. ’52.1.3), 1952, 50¢. Issues 
Before the Seventh General Assembly 
(International Conciliation No. 484), 
1952, 15¢. 

BOOKS: The United Nations: Blue- 
print for Peace, by S. S. Fenichell & A. 
Phillip, $1.50 (Winston, 1951). Every- 
man’s United Nations, $1.50 (Colum- 
bia University Press, 1951). 

ARTICLES: “After 7 Years, Whither 
UN?” by E. Haynes, U. N. World, Oct. 
1952. “Challenge to the U. N. and to 


the U. S.” by T. J. Hamilton, N. Y. 
Times Magazine, Oct 26, 1952. “Should 
the U. §. A. Continue to Support the 
United Nations (Pro & Con Discus 
sion), Congressional Digest, Aug. 1952. 
“The United Nations,” Current History, 
Jan. 1952. “U. N. Trusteeship, Per- 
sonalized,” N. Y. Times Magazine, June 
15, 1952. “The Growing Conflicts be- 
tween the United States and the United 
Nations,” Congressional Digest, Feb. 
1952. 

FILMS: Following films are avail- 
able from Films and Visual Informa- 
tion Division, United Nations, New 
York. Write them for more complete 
listing. Grand Design, 9 minutes, sale 
or rent (problems faced by the U. N. 
and its specialized agencies, 1945-51). 
Defense of the Peace, 12 minutes, sale 
or rent. This Is the United Nations, 
sale or rent. Series of 12 newsreel-type 
films, each running 10-15 minutes. 

FILMSTRIPS: A Sacred Trust, 62 
frames, Films and Visual Information 
Division, United Nations, New York 
(Work of Trusteeship Council). Struc- 
ture for Peace—How the United Na- 
tions Works, 78 frames, U. N. Film and 
Visual Information Division. 


free-hand maps of China indicating 
major cities, rivers, political sub-di- 
visions, bodies of water, and neighbor- 
ing countries. The “Key” issue map on 
page K-11 can be used as an additional 
guide. 


Hot Rod Court (p. 9) 

In connection with this account of 
how young people themselves are sim i 
ing to solve an important traffic prob- 
lem, school autherities at Maine Town- 
ship High School, Des Plaines, Ill., add 
these procedural cautions: 

“As long as*the Student Court is an 
outgrowth of student need and the 
procedure is serious and dignified, the 
court can be helpful. However, the 
court must have status and be free from 
the influence of cliques or pressure 
groups within the student body. The 
school administration must give care- 
ful guidance and support to the proj- 
ect.” 





Answers to Semester Review Test 
Part I 

I. Know Your World Leaders: a-4, b-6, 
c-l, d-10, e-9, f-5, g-3, h-8, i-7, j-2. 

II, American Problems: 1-O, 2-T, 3-F, 
4-0, 5-O. 

III. The World’s Problems:. (CAUTION 
This is not the only possible way that errors 
in the paragraph can be corrected.)—“China 
is represented in the United Nations by the 
Chinese Nationalists. Red China, by the 
way, has troops in the north part of the 
peninsula of Korea, but the Chinese Na- 
tionalist government occupies Formosa. 
Point Four, I heard, is a U.S. project aimed 
at raising living standards in many coun- 
tries. Speaking of Russia, while I was there 
I learned that the Russian prime minister, 
Joseph Stalin, is a member of the Commu- 
nist political party. (or, British prime min- 
ister, Winston Churchill, is a member of 
the Conservative political party). It seems 
that France wants to control the Saar on 
account of its coal mines (or, steel plants). 
When I returned to the United States, I 
was surprised to learn that Dwight D. 
Eisenhower had been elected President and 
Richard Nixon Vice-President.” 

IV. Two Worlds of 1953: 1-68; 2-2: 3- 
48; 4-NS; 5-stronger than. 

Part il 

1-Republican; “The GOP wants more in 
Fifty Four.” 2-Wilson; Defense; Eisen- 
hower; President; Dulles; State. 3-Meany; 
American Federation” of Labor; Reuther; 
Congress of Industrial Organizations. 4- 
Schuman; to unite the armies of six West- 
ern European nations. 5-Elizabeth; Great 
Britain. 6-Lie; United Nations. 7-Korea; 
exchange of prisoners. 8-The H-bomb is a 
vastly greater menace to mankind even than 
the A-bomb. 9-oil; Sudan; France. 10-The 
Malan government of South Africa is trying 
to write its apartheid policy into law. 

Part Ill 

A look at Africa: A. Physical Geography, 
1-9, 5, 3; 2-1,000, northwesterly; 3-11, 
uranium, Congo; 4-4, Sahara. B. Political 
Geography, l-ind¢épendent nations; 2-Ken- 
ya, 10, Great Britain; 3-Liberia, 6; 4-1 
(French) Morocco; 5-Gold; 6-Nigeria. 





4 EASY STEPS © 


in presenting Scholastic 
Magazines to your class 


“How do you present our magazines to 
your class?” we asked.a teacher whose 


students usually subscribe 100%. 


Here is what she told us— 


1. FIRST, | PUT IN A TENTATIVE ORDER 


On or before the opening day ~ 
of this term, I mail a tentative 
order, ordering oné copy for 
each student in my classes. I 
know | risk nothing in doing 
this because I can adjust my 
order later if any of my stu- 
dents do not wish to subscribe. 
\ few days later a package is 
delivered to my classroom con- 
taining a complete set for my 
class, together with a free copy ‘e 
of the Teac’.er Edition for my own use. Before talking 
to my elass about the magazine, I read my copy of the 
first issue thoroughly. 


2. | DISTRIBUTE COPIES TO MY CLASS 


When class begins, I say to 
my students: “I have here the 
first February issue of a weekly 
classroom magazine which | 
think we will all want to use 
in class this term. | am going 
to give each of you a copy. This 
is to be the first of 15 issues you 
will receive this term. 

“Let’s see how well we like 
this magazine. Just browse 
through your copy for five 
minutes and we'll talk about what you find.” 


3. | DISCUSS THE MAGAZINE WITH MY CLASS 
When they 


y have had a 
chance to get a genera! idea of 
the contents, I say to my class: 
“I want to call your attention 
to several interesting features 
which we shall come to know 
well this term. I think you will 
find that these features will 
supplement our textbooks and 
make your studies both easier 
to understand and more inter- 
esting. 

“Because the magazine comes out every week, its 
contents are always fresh and up-to-date and you will 
find here material that you cannot get from a textbook.” 
I then discuss some of the main features of the maga- 
zine, explaining how they relate to our class work. 


“Now this magazine is not all work and no play. 
Every issue contains a number of features which are 
included to interest and entertain you. | notice that 
some of you are lingering over the sports. A few of you 
were chuckling over the jokes, and some looked at the 
hobby and movie review sections. - 

“The fact is, you're not going to be the only one in 
your family who will enjoy this magazine. By all means 
take it home and let others in your family see it. 


4. | EXPLAIN ABOUT THE COST 


“Some of you may be think- 
ing about the cost of subscrib- 
ing. Actually the cost is very 
little per week—less than the 
cost of a package of gum.” 

I announce that if anyone 
doesn’t feel able to subscribe, 
he may talk to me in private 
and arrangements will be made. 
In a_ private conversation I 
point out that it will be a great 
advantage to have his own 
copy. I tell him that he may, however, use my desk copy 
or the library copy, but that unlike other students c 
cannot take the magazine home. I also suggest that he 
and some other student may wish to share the cost of 
a subscription, the two jointly owning the magazine and 
each taking it home on alternate evenings. One or the 
other could:be responsible for the file of back copies. 





NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL OF SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


Dr. John W. Studebaker, Vice-President of Scholastic Magazines, 
Chairman @ Dr. Hobart M. Corning, Supt. of Schools, Washing- 
ton, D.C. @ Dr. Henry H. Hill, President, George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. © Right Rev. Megr. Frederick 
G. Hochwalt, Director of the Department of Education, Notional 
Catholic Welfare Conference, Washington, D.C. © Dr. Herold 
C. Hunt, General Supt. of Schools, Chicago, Illinois © Dr. Lloyd 
$. Michoel, Supt., Evanston Township High School, Evanston, IIli- 
nois @ Dr. Mork C. Schinnerer, Supt. of Schools, Cleveland, 
Ohio © Dr. Dean M. Schweickhard, State Commissicner of Edu- 
cation, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


MEET THE SCHOLASTIC FAMILY 


The Scholastic family includes magazines for all grades, 4 through 
12: NewsTime (grades 4 & 5), Junior Scholastic (grades 6, 7, 8), 
Senier Scholastic (social studies, grades 10, 11, 12), Practical 
English (English, grades 9, 10, 11, 12), Literary Cavalcade (English, 
grades 10, 11, 12). Samples on request. 
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Does a wide reading background 
help in after-school careers? 


“Yes!” says Mr. Samuel Garry 
of Flushing, Long Island, N. Y. 


We wanted to find out what value, if any, a wide 
reading background is to people in their after-school 
careers. So we put the question to a typical business 
man, Mr. Samuel Garry. This is what he told us: 


“I'm a salesman in a large furniture store in New 
York City. In my work I have to meet and talk 
easily with people from many walks of life. I may 
have a customer who is a professional man—a lawyer 
or a doctor, let’s say. My next customers may be a 
bookkeeper and his wife, a private secretary or per- 
haps 4 restaurant manager. Before I can make a sale, 
I have to talk with these people with varying back- 
grounds and viewpoints and gain their confidence. 
The fact that I have always been a wide reader on 
many different topics helps me establish points of 
mutual interest with my customers and has often Jed 
to sales which I might not otherwise have made. Yes, 
I can say the fact that I have been a wide reader all 


my life has been a definite asset in my career.” 


How YOU can help your students achieve a richer, more 
successful career after they graduate from school 


Whether your students enter business or a profession... 
whether they take up a trade or become self-employed . . . 
or whether they become housewives with the responsibility 
of bringing up a family . . . in any event, they are sure to 
reap both material and spiritual value from a background 
of gond reading established during their early years. 


The Teen Age Book Club, which is operated by Scholastic 
Magazines, is specifically designed to encourage the reading 
of good books by young people of school age. 


, “MAIL ‘COUPON TODAY FOR COMPLETE DETAILS-, 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 
851 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Please send, without cost or obligation, complete 
information on how to start a Téen Age Book Club 
together with a kit of materials and a sample hook. 


Name 
School 
School Address 


_Zone___State___ a 
STW-18 


ADVANTAGES OF THE TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 


1. Students choose each month from a list of sixteen 25¢ 
and 35¢ books, widely varied so that each can find titles 
relate® to his or her interest and age level. Students are 
thus able to build their own personal libraries at low cost. 


2. Members are not required to buy any specific number 


of books. They may buy as many or as few as they wish of 
the books offered during the school year. 


3. The Club is easy to run. The experience of hundreds 
of teachers shows that it can be operated by the students 
themselves with little or no work on the part of the teacher. 
Students elect their own secretary who handles all details. 


4. All materials for organizing and operating a Club are 
supplied free by the Teen Age Book Club. 


5. FREE DIVIDENDS. For every four books purchased, 
Club members have their choice of one book free at the 


end of the semester. 


COUPON BRINGS COMPLETE DETAHS, SAMPLE BOOK 


For complete details, together with a kit of materials and a 
sample book, fill out and mail the coupon at the left. 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 


351 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 





